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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: ‘The king shall joy in thy ef am oo 
sores and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! salm 


ar: . 

2. july 1r.—Solomon Anointed King. ...°. .1 Kings 1:1 to 2:12 
3. July 18.—Solomon Chooses Wisdom ...... 1 Kings 3 : 4-15 
4. July 25.—Solomon Dedicates the Temple . . . . 1 Kings 8 : 1-53 


g- August 1.—The Queen of Sheba Visits 
Solomon . § Kings to : t-10, 13 
6. August 8.—The Kingdom Torn Asunder . . . . 1 Kings 12 : 1-24 
. August 15.—feroboam Leads Israel into Sin . 
4 August 22.—Asa’s Good Reign . . . . . 2 Chron, 15 : 1-15 
g. August 29. - God’s Care of Elijah . 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
10. September 5.— Elijuh and the eee of Baal . x Kings 18 : 16-40 
ax. September 12.—Elijah’s Flight and Return... . .. 1 Kings 19 
12. Septembe~.19. —- Def at through Drunkenness (Tem- 
perance Lesson). ....:..-..., 1 Kings 20 : 1-21 
33. September.26.— Review : Obedience and Kingship . Read Psa. 72 


. 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
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The Gateway of the Kingdom 
By Clarence E. Flynn 


HE gateway of the Kingdom 
It bendeth very low, 
Within the reach of every place 

Where common people go. 
*Tis grand, but grandly simple. 

*Tis great, yet very small, 
Though wide enough that ever 

There’s passage-way for all. 


The gateway of the Kingdom 
Is not of common gold. 
Its pearl is far more precious 
Than earthly realm can hold. 
It has no rusty hinges. 
No marble steps are piled. 
The gateway of the Kin:;dom 
Is the spirit of a child. 








The Gift of Victory 

There is only one fight that God wants us to win. 
That is the fight of faith. And the fight of faith is 
simply that we insist with ourselves upon letting Christ 
do all the fighting. The moment we bring our own 
effort, even of the slightest sort, into the conflict with 
temptation or testing of any sort, that moment we are 
defeated. If we want victory, we must perpetually 
remember God's word, ‘‘ The battle is not yours, but 
God's.’’ Jesus did not lay upon ws the impossible 
task of overcoming the enemies that attack us in this 
world. He said : ‘‘ Be of good cheer ; 7 have over- 
come the world,’’ He did not send us out to wim the 
victory ; but ‘‘thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Christ has 
won the victory, and makes a gift of it to us. So he 
does not ask us to be conquerors, as are men who win 
their own battles. He offers us something far better: 
‘*We are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us."’ 


. 


‘‘our faith."’ We are, indeed, to be overcomers ; but 
always and only by the act of faith, ever receiving the 
finished victory from his hands. ‘This means, when 


known as we know the meaning of weakness can have 
no such personal knowledge of Christ's love and power 
as we have. 


This mystery-fact does not excuse sin 


we are the center of the fiercest onslaughts that allthe and _ fail ut if, through our fatal weakness. we 
powers of evil can hurl against us, unbroken peace, _ hi ned and failed, we have God's own authority 
undisturbed rest. 


x 


Deieated Prayer 

Praver for others may be quite useless because 
the supreme need in a man’s life is to pray for him- 
self. A friend was talking to a young man who 
steadily refused to confess Christ as his personal 
Saviour. ‘*Do you ever pray?’’ the friend asked. 
‘«Sure, I pray nearly every night.’’ ‘*How do you 
pray?'’ ‘I pray for things for other people.’’ 
His friend told him, apparently with brutal direct- 
ness, that there was no use in his praying that way, 
and that he might as well quit. If a man regards in 
his heart the great sin of refusing Christ, can he have 
any assurance that his prayers will be heard by God? 
And if a Christian kneels down to pray, with unlove 
or any other known sin in his heart, or if his brother 
has aught against him, his intercession for others 
may be valueless. He can pray the prayer, ‘‘God, be 
thou merciful to me a sinner."’ How our prayers 
will increase in power when we take God at his word 
and offer prayer only out of clean hearts ! 


x 
When We Are Hopeless 


Is your weakness your despair? God wants it to 
be your glory. After you have tried to overcome it 
in so many ways—and all of them a failure—that you 
are now at the lowest point of hopelessness you have 
ever known in your life, it is time to commence to 
praise God for that very weakness. For it is meant to 
be the pathway of Christ’s entrance. Without our 
weakness, God's grace would have no meaning for us. 
The distinctive power of physicians is seen and felt, 


not in a company of well people, but in a company of 


sick, The unsinning angels who may never have 


< 


or glorying in our weakness because of what it opens 
our life to, His the foolish things of the world, the 
weak things of the world, the base things, and the 
things that are despised, that God chooses to put to 
shame the wise, the strong. And it is because Jesus’ 
grace is sufficient for you mow, in this very moment of 
shameful failure and hopeless discouragement, that 
you can if you will discover that his power is made 
perfect in weakness, ‘‘ Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power of 


Christ may spread a tabernacle over me."’ 


— 
Loved Perfectly 


We have never seen any human being whose 
love never failed. The parent or brother or husband 
or friend whose love has meant more to us than all 
other human love has, at one time or another, been 
unloving. Perhaps we have even occasioned unlove 
in them by our own unlove toward them, But sup- 
pose we could have a friend whose love toward us 
and toward all others never did waver, never faltered 
for an instant of time. Could we ever turn against 
such a friend? Christ is that Friend ; and we have 
turned against him. When we think of his attitude 
of infinite, perpetual, unbroken. love toward us we 
must indeed cry out, 


** Alas, that I should ever 
Have failed in love to Thee, 
The only One who never 
Forgat or slighted me !”’ 


Our Lord’s perfect love for us is beyond our powers 
of comprehension. But we can yield to it in glad 
surrender and trust. Then he can pour it out in un- 
broken fulness through our lives toward others. Be- 
cause his love fur us never fails, our love for him and 
for others need never fail. 


< 


Do We Need Inward Resources ? 


T IS interesting to note two opposite tendencies 
to-day. On the one hand there is what has been 
called the tendency of ethical materialism, In 

its best form it is simply a demand for reality, the 
renewal of the old words, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 


“know them,"’ ‘*Show me thy faith by thy works."’ 


In its less worthy forms it is the effort to eliminate 
spiritual expression and formal religion from areas of 
life where these have been most familiar. Illustra- 
tions in extreme forms abound, 

We are told now that in charity love has nothing 
to do with the matter, that the introduction of relig- 
ious sentiment is only mischievous and misleading, 
that the issue is one purely of proper economic or- 
ganization. It is a question of employment for the 
unemployed, or of calculating accurately the amount 
of need, counting the hungry mouths and fixing the 
quantity of bread, and then determining scientifically 
how much of the bread the hungry should earn, and 
how much society through appropriate and unsenti- 
mental machinery should supply. 

In medical philanthropy the new idea is that ideals 
have nothing to do with it. The good Samaritan, we 
are told, did not give the wounded man a tract or say 
anything to him about the religious views or motives 
of his benefactor. He was satisfied to heal his skin 
and stop at that. Let the chaplains depart from the 
hospitals. 


And so also in social service. The legitimate work 


‘* This is the victory ''—our fighting ? no;* is to improve the culinary methods of the neighbor- 


hood, to provide innocent games and sports, to secure 
more adequate food supplies for living bodies and to 
assist in the burial of dead ones ; but Christ must 
not be mentioned, and religious issues must not be 
raised. 

These are extreme illustrations, but they are per- 
fectly familiar, and the tendency they represent is 
indisputable. ‘In this view our Lord, of course, was 
far astray when he talked to his disciples by Jacob's 
well about having meat to eat which they knew not. 
‘*Meat!’’ say our modern ethical materialists. 
‘*Meat is meat,—beef or bread. It is net a meta- 
phor. Meat that is a metaphor is mockery.'’ Well, 
it would be if it were offered for food to a hungry man, 
but it is not a mockery to the man who would go 
hungry to feed the hungry. And the whole modern 
question is not between those who could give real 
meat to the hungry and those who would give onl 
metaphorical meat. It is between those who want ! > 
deal with people’s skins only and those who mean to 
deal both with their skins and with their souls, 

It is a very curious phenomenon, this exclusion of 
Christian ideas from the very area which they created. 
For all this charity and philanthropy and social. ser- 
vice were produced by the ideas of Christianity. And 
now the fruit says to the vine and to the inward life, 
**I have no need of thee.’* Of course not all the 
fruit says this. Some of it only says, ‘ Vine and in- 


ward life, there is a prejudice against you. You would 
I will pretend to be the 


do well to conceal yourself. 





- 
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real thing.’ But some of the fruit has gone further. 
‘*I am the real thing,”’ it says, ‘‘I know more than 
James. Faith must not only show works: works 
are faith. There is no need of metaphysics or creeds. 
Deeds are religion. The only wealth is tangible wealth, 
things handled, works seen, bread out of the ground, 
not down from heaven. Meat that the disciples could 
not see is too pallid for this earth. Man is his skin, 
and religion must understand this.’’ 

At the same time that this suicidal tendency is 
operating in the field of man’s highest values seeking 
to discredit the title-deeds to all his greatest treasures, 
and even to destroy his standards, a precisely contrary 
tendency is acting in commerce and politics, in the 
field of man’s lower values. While men are busy on 
the one hand in the effort to materialize the spiritual 
wealth which Christianity has produced, other men 
are seeking with a new earnestness to spiritualize our 

‘material wealth. As education, science, philanthropy, 
surrenders the spiritual vision and ideal, trade and 
politics clutch after it. Never before in the history of 
the world has there been such an effort as there is 
to-day to idealize nationalism, to build up spiritual 
conceptions behind the state, to make racial feeling a 
religion. If some men think that religious values and 
spiritual ideas and so-called ‘‘ metaphysical’’ notions 
can be spared from charity and socia) service, other 
men are striving with all their might to secure all this 
rejected mass of vitality and power for patriotism. 

And the same spiritualizing and idealizing tendency 
is even more evident in commerce and finance. Wealth 
becomes less and less material. In primitive times 
riches consisted in flocks and herds and land and in 
actual gold and silver bullion or coins which their owner 
put in a crock and buried in his house. Now wealth 
consists in credit and securities, in figures written on a 
Jedger in a bank or in scraps of paper in a tin box. 
The world's work is done with little visible wealth. 
Our new banking system is meant for this very pur- 
pose, to provide immaterial instrumentalities. Mil- 
hions of dollars are transported invisibly. By a cable 
message or a message through the air untold wealth 
that was in London can be made to appear in New 
York. And all these intangible forms of wealth are 
exceeded in the judgment of the late Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan by the credit of character, something still more 
**metaphysical.’’ ‘The spiritualization of the mate- 
rial keeps pace on one side with the materialization 
of the spiritual on the other, 

Now the issue, after all, is clear enough when we 
look at it concretely to-day and contrast the men who 
have the inward resources with those who have not, 
the movements which are fed from deep ideal springs 
with those which deal skin-deep only with humanity. 
In one of our American cities the president of a large 
institution was shelved in the prime of life by younger 
and less conservative men who acquired control of 
the business. They treated the older man well, gave 
him the nominal headship with his former salary, but 
really transferred all the power to the other men. It 
was the chance of a lifetime for the older man. He 
had his strength and his time for any service or min- 
istry or pleasure he might choose, But the only 
meat which he had to eat was the management of the 
business, and accordingly he starved to death in a 
fine home and with a large salary. All that the bag 
of his body needed he had ; ‘but man cannot live by 
bread alone without a word from God. The Tinker 
of Bedford Jail heard the key turn in the lock behind 
him. And did he famish alone? He opened the 
gate of his house within and out they came,—Chris- 
tian and Great-Heart and Hopeful and Evangelist and 
Mercy and Dare-not-Lie,—and the loneliness of John 
Bunyan's cell became the greatest society on earth, 
and the immortals who marched out of the wea!th of 
his soul are the companions.of millions who could not 
name one human being who was Bun;an’s contempo- 
rary. The rich men who have transmitted real wealth 
have been the lovers, the dreamers, the servers who 
ate bread at God's hands and who knew and taught 
men that the life is more than meat and the body than 
raiment. 

Part even of our Lord’s pre-eminence of character 
and of achievement was the untold wealth of his in- 
ward resources. No philanthropist or social worker 
ever lived who was his equal in all that our ethical 
materialists admire and praise.. But behind all this 
and as explaining all this he had meat to eat that men 
knew not, thoughts of God, ideas of origin and des- 
tiny, of whence he came and whither he was going, 
fellowship, purposes, a spiritual program. His wealth 

-« was an inward, a communicable and eternal treasure. 
It nourished him and was for all men. 

«¢IT have meat to eat,"’ said he. ‘*‘ Who brought it 
to him ?’’ asked they. ‘*A primrose by the river's 
brim a yellow primrose’’ was to them ; and it was 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 














nothing more. Meat was meat. But to him the 
primrose was a volume of revelation. Meat was very 
life of God within his soul. His discernment of latent 
values in men, also, made him a rich man wherever 
he found a fellow. He had cargoes of redeemable 
character afloat on the wide waters of mankind, and 
these he was forever drawing home. Men brought 


him a sinner, flotsam of Galilee ; and Jesus saw him- 


self rich with the latent life of Peter of Pentecost, 
victor of the gates ot hell, The stained hand of the 
Samaritan concubine became under his faith purified 
to bear the chalice of the life of God. He had more 
wealth latent in human character than Croesus ever 
dreamed of. His universalism also made him rich 
with all the wealth of humanity. All around him 
men choked and died in the stifling air of racial ex- 
clusion and prejudice. He lived in the whole free 
world, Thinking in terms of all mankind and all the 
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ages makes the thinker rich beyond all the dreams of 
any racial avarice or national pride. 

But above all his meat was simply this: to do the 
will of God and to accomplish his work. His life was 
in God's will, his strength in God's companionship. 
He lived powerfully among men because he dwelt 
deeply in God. His wealth was not herds and gold, 
nor bonds and credits, nor deeds ; but the power to 
do deeds in the might and pity of God. 

And the inward resources of Christ which are true 
wealth are accessible also to us ; and not accessible 
only, but indispensable. We need not set much 
store by what the world calls wealth. Its one worthy 
use is as capital for human service ; and Christ who 
had none of it here still did and inspired more ser- 
vice than all the world’s capital has performed. True 
wealth is inward resources, the love of God's world, 
of truth and holy thoughts, friendship with the living 
and the dead, the possession of the Son of God and 
his words which are spirit and life, and of his Spirit 
‘whom the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth 
him not, neither knoweth him ; ye know him ; for he 
abideth with you, and shall be in you."’ 

All thiswealth may be ours without going anywhere 
for it. No man brought it to him. ‘I have meat,” 
he said. So he calls us to be rich. We do not need 
to go anywhere for it. No man needs to bring it to 
us. It is here. It is Himself—the Bread of Life. 


Can we also say, ‘‘I have it,—meatto eat, of the world 
unknown, within my soul, within my soul’’ ? 





Is There a Christian Civilization? 

There are questions that the great war has raised 
which are not helped by the thinking of thoughtful 
men. For men cannot answer them. The following 
letter and comment appeared in a newspaper in 
Virginia : 

‘Civilization has collapsed. No one disputes or de- 
nies, I believe, that the nations now engaged in an effort 
to destroy each other entirely have been regarded as the 
most highly cultivated and civilized on earth. In music, 
art, the sciences, manufactures, education and all, they 
were nearly perfect. They seemed to have reached the 
top, when sudden’y there is a tottering and a crash, the 
entire fabric collapses, and the bloodiest and most brutal 
and destructive war ever known is now being waged by 
these same ‘civilized’ nations. We call it ‘Christian’ 
civilization, and here is my question: What relation does 
Christianity sustain to this civilization? If a Christian 
civilization has collapsed, then has the ‘Christian’ part 
of-it collapsed, too? To what extent is Christianity re- 
sponsible for the civilization which has collapsed? Can 
you enlighten me >—READER."’ 

The question is a serious and important one. The ed- 
itor doesn't feel that he is capable of answering the ques- 
tion satisfactorily. 

Will some one or more of the ministers or other thought- 
ful men give us the benefit of their thinking along these 
lines ? 

The editor of the Virginia paper sent this clipping 
to The Sunday School Times, with the following letter : 

The enclosed clipping is from my paper. The " Reader"’ 
is not an idle questioner. He is representative of a large 
number of good men in this section. I wish sincerely I 
could answer his question. 

I am almost afraid to think, even, along the line of his 
question. Faith almost totters. ‘To say that ‘' good will 
come,"’ eventually, out of it all, does not seem to be an . 
adequate answer. If you would write something in The 
Sunday School ‘Times along this line you might put props 
under a number of shaky, tremulous souls in this section, 
and, no doubt, in other sections of the country. 


There never has been such a thing as ‘‘ Christian 
civilization’’ on the earth. So far from being Christian, 
‘«the whole world lieth in the evil one.’’ The plain 
teaching of the Scriptures is that Satan is the prince 
of this world. The god of the nations to-day is not 
Christ, but anti-Christ. 

Christ.is King to-day on earth only in the hearts of 
individuals. . And the only. ‘‘institution’’ that is 
really subject to Christ is the invisible Church, his 
body. Even the visible, organized Church as a whole 
is not entirely under Christ’s sway, and therefore is 
by no means wholly Christian. 

Civilization is defined as ‘‘the state of being re- 
claimed from the rudeness of savage life, and ad- 
vanced ‘in arts and learning.’’ One of the greatest of 
earth's. civilizations, which reached heights in art 
and philosophy never since excelled, was the ancient 
Greek civilization. And it grew up in a pagan world. 
So with Rome, which taught the world what a civili- 
zation of force and organization can do. 

Modern civilization has grown up:in a world influ- 
enced by Christian men and by Christian ideals. 





Christianity is responsible for modifying civilization. 
But it has nothing in common with civilization’s 
essential character. 

Civilization’s chief end is man. As an eminent 
critic said of art, its true aim is to glorify man. But 
God has written clearly in his Word and in history 
that man’s chief end is to glorify God. That is why 
civilization must collapse. That is why all schemes 
that man proposes for bringing peace must fail, All 
these schemes leave out of account the two great 
facts of the universe—Satan and God. Man is hope- 
lessly lost in sin, in bondage to Satan ; God has 
poured out his blood to secure man’s release, All 
plans for peace that ignore these two facts are dealing 
with superficial effects, not with root causes, All 
man’s plans for peace do ignore them, and so far 
from bringing in the age of peace and good-will, it is 
as though we should look for Gibraltar to be battered 
down with bubbles blown by the breath of a boy. 

Is the great civilization built up by man’s energy 
and skill and wisdom hopeless, then? Of course it 
is. Through the ages‘and generations God has been 
patiently telling man just that—that man and every- 
thing he does for himself are hopeless. Only as he 
works out what God has first worked in is there hope. 
Our hope is what God has done, is doing, and is 
going todo, Our Hope is Christ. 

Some day there wi// be a Christian civilization. 
But not until Christ is actually King. - And that civil- 
ization will be ushered in by God, when man has wit- 
nessed the collapse of-all his own resources, 


x 
Is Moses’ Ark to Be in Heaven? 


In Dr. W. J. Erdman’s article, '' The Mysteries of the 
Ark of God," in the Times of February 6, I note he dis- 
posed of the ark, saying, ‘‘ It has been fabled that the ark 
is hidden in some underground room of the temple mount, 
but doubtless it has forever disappeared.’ 

Why does he ignore Revelation 11 : 19, ‘'‘ And there was 
opened the temple of God that is in heaven; and there 
was seen in his temple the ark‘of his covenant’’? Surely 
that means the ark of. the Old Testament.—AN OHIO 
READER. 


To this interesting question the Editor has asked 
Dr. Erdman to reply, and his answer is as follows : 

‘* The ‘ark of the testimony’ beheld by the Seer in 
the vision of The Revelation could not have been the 
ark the Lord commanded Moses to make, for the 
latter was made after the pattern shown to Moses in 
the mount (Exod. 25 : 40). As declared by the writer 


of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the ark made by Moses 
was but a ‘copy and shadow of the heavenly’ (Heb. 
8 : 5). 
The vision in Revelation is intended to show that 
at this point in the scenes of the Apocalypse the God 
of Israel has again his people in remembrance and is 
about to work in their behalf.’’ 
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LESSON FOR AUG. I (1 Kings 10 : 1-10, 13) 












What the rest of the world was doing while Israel was 
winning and losing her place among the nations 
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The Football of Empires in a Great War-Game 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





~ 








HE game of chess is the theory of war strategy 
T worked out on a checkerboard; the game of 
football is more,—it is the practise of war 
strategy on the playground. The one purpose in war 
is the one purpose in football, the purpose of each 
contestant to get possession of the bail, and to carry 
it all the way over:the field to the opposite goal. 

The peculiarity of the location of Palestine, on 
«the bridge between empires,’’ and the importance 
of this peculiarity in the history of revelation through 
a chosen people, has often been the theme of his- 
torians. ‘The mighty struggle of foreign nations for 
the little land of Canaan, the horrors visited upon the 
people of God, and the striking vicissitudes of the 
revelation through them during all the period of the 
national history of Israel, is aptly iilustrated by 
the popular game of football. Palestine, ‘‘ from the 
river to the ends of the earth,’’ was the field; the 
East and the West,—Babylonia and Assyria and 
Assyro-Babylonia, on the one side, and Egypt on the 
other, were the principal players; and the sover- 
eignty of the land may be thought of as the ball. 

The age-long effort of the contestants-was to get 
possession of the ball, the sovereignty of the land. and 
to carry it over the field to the opposite goal. The 
Hittites occupied the grandstand at the northern side 
of the field, and occasionally, at least. interfered in 
the game, as is sometimes the way of grandstand 
crowds. Indeed, it is beginning to be suspected, as 
the greatness of the Hittites becomes clearer and 
clearer, that during some of the time, perhaps a large 
part of the time, they umpired the game, —telling the 
contestants just how far they might safely go. 


First Moves in the War-Game 


The most comprehensive and illuminating view of 
Israel’s national history and of the life of surrounding 
nations as well, is to be obtained by watching this 
great international war-game under the imagery of a 
game of football, At least such a view will receive 
the best of all compliments, —it will be understood. 

Let us first briefly 1eview what took place on the 
field up to Solomon s day, when what may be called 
the ‘‘great game began, 

This was an old field, and this an old, old game. 
The sons of Ham passed this way in the course of 
their migration toward a warmer clime and easier 
conditions of life in Egypt and the land of Cush. 
Perhaps this was the only time any people ever got 
possession of this field without a struggle. But the 
inevitable contest. began; perhaps it was the great 
Amorite invasion, which changed the civilization of 
the land from Hamitic to Semitic, that opened the 
great game. At any rate, almost the earliest glimpse 
that we have of the Babylonians after they ‘‘jour- 
neyed east, and found a plain in the land of Shinar,"’ 
and thus became, Babylonians, reveals them as con- 
testants in this game. They met with such success 
that soon they claimed the ‘‘ west land,’’ ‘‘the land 
of the Amorite,’’ as a part of their empire, over which 
they threw the far-reaching protection of a military 
government, and to which they extended the first 
postal system of which the world has now any record. 

But the Babylonians did not long continue in un- 
disputed possession of the sovereignty of Canaan. 
The Hyksos, after they became a power in Egypt, 
whoever and wherever. they may have been before 
that time, made the first advances of which we know 
from the Egyptian side of the field. King Khayan 
especially, of these alien kings of Egypt, extended 
his influence over part of Canaan. But vigorcus 
contest from the Egyptian side of the field was not 
waged until some centuries later, when, under 
Thothmes III, the Egyptians were able to score a 
great victory at the battle of Megiddo, making secure 
the sovereignty for a long time against all contestants, 
Palestinian or foreign. Yet they were not able to 
banish the civilization of the Babylonians or to sub- 
stitute Egypt's literary culture for that of the East. 

Amenophis II and Amenophis III completed the 
fastening of the suzerainty of Egypt upon Canaan, 
seemingly making their hold secure forever. Yet in 
a short time a single weak monarch, Amenophis IV, 
lost the gain of centuries on this field. Even Rame- 
ses the Great, with all his military power, could: do 
no more in his day than conclude at Kadesh a peace 


In the ‘present world war, the most important land, 
as God views the world, is the homeland of the Jews. 
It was so in the days following Solomon’s reign 
when great empires were carrying on the campaigns 
for world supremacy that centered definitely in Pal- 
estine. As Dr. Kyle describes the ancient war-game 
under the vivid imagery of a football match, the 
suggestion that forces itself upcn the reader is that 
a new phase of the same great game is beginning to- 
day. For in the contest of the nations for world 
mastery, the Promised Land of prophecy,—the key 
to three continents and the ‘‘ Highway of Nations,’’ 
—will become of paramount importance. And the 
sovereignty will yet rest upon David’s Son. 








mutually honorable to Egypt and to the great Hittite 
people who watched by the northern border of the field. 

It was during a lull in the great game on ‘* Pales- 
tine field’’ that Israel gained possession of both the 
field and the ball. They found no great central sov- 
ereignty to oppose them, but only badly confederated 
tribes, ‘‘the Hittites, the Amorites, the Perizzites,’’ 
and all the rest of them, in the land ‘from the 
river to the ends of the earth.’’ Fora brief period 
the sovereignty of Israel shone like a brilliant comet 
among the constellations of ancient nations, This 
period opened by the conquest of Canaan under 
Joshua. Then followed the mysterious period of the 
Judges for an uncertain time. Whether the 480 years 
mentioned are 480 years of time or 480 years of judge- 
ships, or both, we cannot now tell with certainty, 

This period was accompanied by the still more 
mysterious attempt of a new contestant in the field 
of Palestine, the Philistines, perhaps the Cretans, 
cértainly of such peculiar influence as to leave their 
name on the land where all others failed, and of a 
far-reaching influence upon Israelite art. In all this 
mystery there was the germinating and development 
of Israelite national strength which suddenly blos- 
somed in the glory of the Davidic and Solomonic em- 
pire. For a brief time Israel had complete possession 
of the field and undisputed mastery of the sovereignty, 
holding with a master hand the ‘ bridge of nations"’ 
throughout its length ‘‘ from the river to the ends of 
the earth.’" In fact, Israel was for once, but not for 
long, a great world-power. One mighty hand of 
power held Egypt, divided and weuk, to her own bor- 
ders, and the other held Assyria, rising to power and 
occupied with watching Babylonia on the south, com- 
pelling her to keep to her own side of the Euphrates 
at ‘*the ends of the earth,’’ 


When Israel was a World Power 


Moab had been great enough before the Exodus 
for Rameses the Great to boast over her among others 
when he arrogated to himself on a statue at Luxor the 
title of ‘‘ distributor of the double land of Ruthen,’’— 
that is, Syria, Palestine, and the Sinai peninsula, 
Edom, too, was great enough to send her wandering 
tribesmen clear across the Sinai peninsula to ask the 
Pharaoh for permission to occupy the vacant land in 
Goshen after Israel had gone. But these nations 
were not great enough to enter into this game for 
‘* Palestine field,’’ or to disturb the proud empire of 
David and Solomon during its brief glory. 

The Queen of Sheba, whose kingdom probably con- 
tinued on down over the reign of Candace, and is 
known to-day by bronzes brought from Nubia, came 
in barbaric pomp and splendor to see the glory of 
Solomon, and found it so much greater than had been 
told her that ‘‘ there was no more spirit in her."’ 

Such was the situation in Palestine and the world 
round about, when there began the great international 
war game of centuries that is to be the study through- 
out the Sunday-school world during the second half 
of 1915. It may be thought of as a new phase, and 
the most important phase, of the great game that had 
begun centuries ago. 

The glory of the kingdom of David and Solomon 
was of-short duration. Look up with me at this 
sculptured representation on the south wall of the 
temple at Karnak. Here a Pharaoh boasts of his 
conquests. He leads his enemies by strings, and 


holds a huge sacrificial knife in his hand. The list of 
places that he claims to have conquered includes 
Taanach, Shunem, Gibeon, Ajalon, and Bethhoron. 
The royal oval contains the name Sheshank, the 
Shishak of the Bible, of whom it is said, he ** took 
away the treasures of the house of Jehovah, and the 
treasures of the king’s house; he took all away"’ 
(2 Chron, 12:9). For only twenty-five years after 
the building of the temple had Israel held the field 
and the sovereignty, and then began this great inter- 
national game between the East and the West. In its 
very first dash Egypt humbled the sovereignty, robbed 
the temple, and seized the field,—the whole field. 
Shishak came at the call of Jeroboam to help him, but 
when he came he helped—himself, as the list of rav- 
ished cities from both kingdoms shows, 

The next move in the game came from the other 
side. Assyria was not long in taking note that the 
world power of David and Solomon was broken, and 
that the field was open. She advanced to the contest. 


Victorious Assyria and How She was Checked 


I stood in May, 1912, amid the ruins of the Roman 
palace at Samaria. We need not pause to admire, 
though they are worthy of admiration, but let us look, 
rather, down in the cellar among the foundation walls, 
to see the remains, still standing, of rough Canaanite 
masonry. They are the foundations of Ahab's ivory 
palace. Amidst the dust and rubbish far around this 
hill may still be picked up pieces of ivory, and out of 
this cellar before us came many potsherds from the 
wine cellar of the palace, the record of the wine dealer 
stili plainly showing on some of them. Going toward 
the’*' fat valleys,’ we may still see the gateway of 
this capital of the house of Omri. Here it was that 
Shalmaneser, both II and IV, rushed again and again 
into the middle of ‘Palestine field,’ to snatch away 
for the Assyrian empire the sovereignty of the Northern 
kingdom. Mesha, king of Moab, had never been 
able to possess himself of this coveted field, but now 
the day of disaster had come. Shalmaneser II says 
he ‘‘received tribute of the Tyrians and of the 
Sidonians, and of Jehu the son of Omri."" On the 
black obelisk he says, ‘‘ The tribute of Jehu the son 
of Omri, silver, gold, basons of gold, bowls of gold, 
cups of gold, buckets of gold, lead, a royal scepter, 
staves, I received.’’ 

When the dust of battle cleared away at Samaria in 
the year 718 B.C., Sargon II, the Great, of Assyria, 
was in possession of the field from ‘the river’’. clear 
down to the borders of Judah. Perhaps Shalmaneser 
1V died during the assault (in battle ?), Why did not 
Sargon take the field all the way to ‘‘the river of 
Egypt’’? Perhaps because Pharaoh's power was 
too great. Perhaps because of what the Hittites at 
the northern end of the field might do. 

But Assyria holding Samaria and all the northern 
part of the field was a menace to Egypt. A firm 
alliance was cemented between Egypt and Judah, 
and by the end of seventeen years the Egyptian battle- 
line once more advanced to the field. In one of the 
rooms of the great Museum at Cairo is shown a head 
of granite, black as ebony, the head of a portrait 
statue of the black king of Ethiopia, who became also 
king of Egypt by conquest. This black ‘king of 
Ethiopia,’’ Tirhaka, led Egypt once more to the ‘field 
of the great war game. ‘Tirhaka and Hezekiah in 
alliance held their ground, but made no great attempt 
to break the line of Assyria at Samaria. 

Once again Assyria appeared to rush the line. In 
701 B.C, the great Sennacherib says : ‘‘And of Heze- 
kiah, the Judaean, who had not submitted to my 
yoke, forty-six strong cities, with walls, the smaller 
cities which were around them without number, by 
the battering of rams and the assault of engines, the 
attack of foot soldiers, mines, breaches, and axes, I 
besieged and captured them."' ‘‘ [Hezekiah] himself 
I shut up like a caged bird within Jerusalem, his 
royal city. I cast up entrenchments against him, 
and whosoever came forth from the gate of his city I 
punished [7] him’’ (Rogers translation.) 

He seemed to himself, doubtless, to have gotten 
complete possession of the sovereignty of the land, 
and to have carried it to the farthest goal. the ‘‘ river 
of Egypt.'’ Hither he had come to meet Tirhaka, 
the ally of Hezekiah, who, he had heard, was coming 
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to meet him. Instead, an angel of the Lord’s gracious 
providence met him and snatched away his victory in 
a single night. The Bible account is familiar. Jo- 
sephus’ account, quoted from Berosus, is almost 
exactly the same: ‘‘ Now, when Sennacherib was re- 
turning from his Egyptian war to Jerusalem, he found 
his army under Rabshakeh, his general, in danger 
[by a plague, for] God had sent a pestilential distem- 
per upon his army : and on the very first night of the 
siege, a hundred four score and five thousand, with 
their captains and generals were destroyed :... And 
being in great fear for his whole army, he fled with 
the rest of his forces to his own kingdom, and to his 
city Nineveh,’’ 

Now the plays follow fast and furious, We cannot 
take note of all of them. Seven years later, Egypt 
moved again, this time to try for complete victory. 
Josiah was on the throne in Jerusalem, and he 
thought to seize once more the sovereignty of the 
land for the people of God. Pharaoh Necho was 
almost pathetic in his appeal for the continuance of 
the friendly alliance, but Josiah was obdurate in his 
folly. Once more the field of Megiddo ran red, and 
this time it was stained with the blood of a king of 
Judah, Necho rushed on north over the whole field 
to ‘‘the ends of the earth,’’ but his great enemy did 
not meet him even there, 

When he returned to the challenge at the same 
place five years afterward, all was changed. World 
empires were in a state of transformation. Events 
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were moving rapidly toward the great climax of 
power in the East. Assyria succumbed to the Baby- 
lonian power, and it was none other than the great 
Nebuchadnezzar whom Necho met at the far eastern 
goal line. The battle of Carchemish proved the 
Waterloo of Egypt. The great king of Assyro-Baby- 
lonia possessed the whole field and complete sov- 
ereignty, humbled Egypt beyond. the border, made 
the Judean scepter vassal to the East, and then, at 
the rebellion of the patriotic spirit of the Jew, robbed 
Jerusalem of its treasures, razed the city to the 
ground with its beautiful temple, and carried the 
nobles of the people to Babylon. In his East India 
house inscription he says: ‘‘ To far off lands, distant 
hills, from the upper sea, to the lower sea, immense 
journeys . . . I pursued, and the diobedient | re- 
duced, the rebellious I fettered’’ (Price’s translation). 

This stage of the great game was over. There was 
a feeble attempt toward another play by Egypt under 
the leadership of Pharaoh Hophra, but the game as it 
had been was finished. The empire of Nebuchad- 
nezzar gave way to the Persian, Cyrus the Persian 
in turn to the Greek Alexander, and the Greeks to the 
Romans. Armies passed and repassed over this 
‘*bridge of nations,’’ and battles were again fought 
upon it, but that world game for world power, with 
the Land of Promise as the field and the sovereignty 
of Israel as the ball, was ended. 

Who knows when the game will begin again? 

PHILADELPHIA, 





The Man in the Pulpit as One of the Crowd 


What the preacher's everyday 
walk means to his preaching 


By George Wharton Pepper, LL.D. 





‘*A sermon of power is an outpouring of the experience of a man who walks by faith 
and not by sight.” And he is a man whose face-to-face talks with other men about 
spiritual things will reach the mark. The sixth article in the series from Mr. 
Pepper’s Yale Lectures on Preaching focuses attention on the personal life of the 
preacher in its bearing upon his message to men. What kind of man ought he to be? 


HEN it comes to a consideration of the Chris- 
tian life it should be possible to forget the 
distance between the pulpit and the pew. 

Differences of function become merged in disciple- 
ship. The minister is lost in the man. The crowd 
has surged forward, and the preacher finds himself in 
its midst. It is now one man in the crowd that is 
talking to another. Accordingly, almost everything 
that I shall say might just as well be addressed by 
one layman to another, except that I shall endeavor 
to indicate its specific application to preaching. 

One wishes that it were more the custom for men 
to talk frankly with one another about religion. Men 
constantly ‘talk politics.’’ But the deeper and more 
permanent interests of mankind are generally neg- 
lected. Several consequences ensue. One is that 
we have come to esteem it a badge of virility to sup- 
press all religious manifestations. We fail to realize 
that to stifle religion is quite as dangerous as to feign 
it. Another consequence is that by so doing men 
limit their influence for good by refusing to witness to 
the faith that is in them. The spread of the Kingdom 
is hindered because friend will not talk to friend about 
its coming. 


Discarding the Supreme Court 

_ A third consequence of this reticence is that falla- 
cious utterances about religion gain wide acceptance 
because men are unwilling or unprepared to challenge 
them. Take, for example, many of the destructive 
comments upon the church and organized Christianity 
which are assigned by the man in the crowd as reasons 
for his indifference to things religious. In a commu- 
nity accustomed to use its mind concerning the deep 
things of life such fallacies would be torpedoed be- 
fore their voyage was fairly begun, The same man 
who remarks sententiously, ‘‘I believe in religion but 
not in a church,’ would be quick to point out the 
unanswerable objections to anarchy as a solution of 
governmental problems. The man who is ready to 
cheer an exhortation to discard dogma and strive to 
spiritualize human society would at least ask for time 
to consider a proposition to wipe out the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court and instead to influence peo- 
ple to be just. ‘It doesn’t make any difference what 
you believe if your conduct is good,'’ is a phrase 
often used by men who are well aware that electric 
cars will not run unless the power house is in order. 





These articles are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted 
without permission of Yale University Ss. 


One of the values consequent upon Sunday's ‘‘ cam- 
paigns’’ is that at least for the time being they make 
religion the topic of the town. It is not perhaps im- 
portant that numbers of worldly people are led by him 
to resume their discarded reverence in order to share 
with some really devout persons the experience of 
being shocked. Nor can one estimate in terms of 
persistence the significances of his conversions any 
more than one can determine what percentage of 
persons confirmed continue to be worthy communi- 
cants, But apart from the fact that multitudes of 
lives are transformed by his influence is the observed 
circumstance that the way is opened for the religious 
approach of one man in the crowd to another, It 
becomes possible to discuss the religious life as natur- 
ally as any other topic of conversation. 

In a'social state in which religion is generally con- 
ceived to be the specialty of the serious few, it is very 
difficult to talk on religious subjects without self-con- 
sciousness, The speaker is presenting ideals which 
he is far from achieving, and yet by speaking of them 
at all he seems to be patronizing the other man. I 
suppose there is no surer way in which to guard 
against the appearance of patronizing than to become 
really humble ; and humility can most certainly be 
attained by visualizing the distant goal toward which 
the Christian is striving. 

I appeal to the experience of every athlete who has 
been a distance runner when I assert that no man is 
apt to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think at the moment when therace has punished him, 
when the pace of the men ahead is unbroken, and 
when the finish-line seems as distant as the equator. 
The more one enters into the mind of St. Paul the 
more satisfaction is to be gained from the record of 
his spiritual self-interpretation. Some people think 
of him as the apostle of a weak and slavish submis- 
sion to authority. Others think of him as the self- 
poised proclaimer of his own achievements. Now and 
then some one forms a blurred mental picture which 
invests him with both of these inconsistent character- 
istics. The real St. Paul, I venture to think, was one 
whose consciousness of spiritual power was kept in 
wholesome balance by his vivid apprehension of his 
distance from the goal. Such progress as he had made 
was a fact. He might accordingly even enumerate 
the things he had done in his Master's cause. But 
he saw all in just perspective. He was even able to 
forget what was past in the intensity of his effort to 
cross the line. 
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**Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended: but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’’ (Phil. 3:13, 14), ‘Reaching forth,’’ he 
says. But the word which the King James Version 
translates ‘‘reaching’’ is really in more perfect keep- 
ing with his simile of a race. The Vulgate says ‘‘ex- 
tendens’’ ; and this is the precise equivalent of what 
the modern runner means when he speaks of himself 
as ‘‘extended.’" The goal, too, is distinctly seen. 
The runner is pressing toward a mark and he is 
striving for a prize: the prize is the visualization of 
the heavenward call, It is from God that the call 
comes—from God as revealed in Jesus Christ. All 
the terms used are epexegetical. The goal, the prize, 
the call, yes,—God himself,—all are summed up in 
Christ. The reason that St. Paul was without con- 
ceit and without self-consciousness was this—that he 
always kept his eyes riveted on our Lord. 


Complacency the Minister’s Great Foe 

The preacher may perhaps gain something from 
these trite observations. He must not be a self-effac- 
ing being, with a weak and watery personality. On 
the other hand, he must guard himself with anxious 
care against complacency—which is another name for 
arrested spiritual development. He must build him- 
self up and rejoice in the strength which he acquires ; 
but he must always be measuring himself with our 
Lord. The disparity between man and Master may 
be trusted to keep the man humble. 

If the man in the pulpit keeps himself really hum- 
ble, the ‘‘ holier than thou’’ mental attitude is not 
likely to be charged against him. What he says upon 
religious subjects will be accepted in the spirit in 
which he utters it. When once this fact is recognized 
the conquest of self-consciousness becomes less diffi- 
cult. 

In this informal talk between two men—albeit one 
is in the pulpit and the other in the pew—the latter is 
merely asserting what in these lectures he has so often 
implied, that back of the sermon lies the preacher's 
whole life. His unconscious preparation is not less 
important than -his specific striving to formulate his 
message. No detail of his life is to be neglected. 

I do not mean to advocate such circumspection as 
makes a man walk through life as if he were traversing 
a glacier: all freedom of action gone, wary about 
every step, and fearing that if he ventures to fall into 
a swinging stride he is likely to find himself ina crev- 
asse. On the contrary, I am counseling him to put 
his whole life and every part of it at God’s disposal ; 
so that the man, instead of watching his step, will 
watch his Master, being ready in the fulness of his 
faith to walk fearlessly toward our Lord,. not merely 
over glacial surfaces, but even upon the sea. A ser- 
mon of power is an outpouring of the experience of a 
man who walks by. faith and not by sight. But the 
instinct that makes the mountaineer walk confidently 
where the tyro would lose his life is’itself the result of 
long training. The preacher must not mistake care- 
lessness for confidence. There is a body to be mas- 
tered ; there is a mind to be stored ; there is a spirit 
to be enriched. 

In another lecture the voice from the crowd was 
heard to suggest the importance of physical vigor. 
This point should be emphasized, yet not in such a 
way as to discourage the earnest man to whom so 
great a blessing has been denied. One of the most 
effective and successful lawyers I have known was’ a 
man who by sheer force of will triumphed‘ over phys- 
ical impediments which would have made invalids of 
most men. The suggestion rather is that all sons of 
God should strive (in the Psalmist’s phrase) to ‘‘ grow 
up as the young plants’’ (Psa. 144 : 12, Prayer Book 
Version), instead of letting themselves go to seed, 
after the fashion of mcsi American men. Rules of 
exercise are good, but the joy of being alive is a thing 
to be prized. A mechanical physical drill is a weari- 
ness. The capacity to be happy out of doors, and 
even in the city to absorb sunshine and storm alike, 
is a capacity which must not be lightly esteemed. 

In no other sphere of education is there a greater 
need for emphasis upon honest thinking and upon 
the determination to see things as/they are. Pre- 
cision and thoroughness are intellectual qualities 
which the preacher should find indispensable. By 
honest thinking I mean a willingness to admit the 
difference between the reasons why the thinker holds 
a certain position and the arguments which he ad- 
vances in support of it. The man in the crowd re- 
spects conviction, and recognizes the power of the 


non-rational considerations which may have led a; 
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Putting Fire Into That Men’s Bible Class 


Three Bible class experts tell how to make men want to come and want to stay in adult Bible classes 


— 
—— 








How Marshall A. Hudson Invites Men 


ARSHALL A. HUDSON, founder of the great 
Baraca-Philathea Union, which has more than 
10,000 individual organized Bible classes, has 

a most effective way of inviting men to his ‘ first’’ 
Baraca class, which is in Syracuse, New York. It is 
a calling-card invitation. The card is reproduced 
below (slightly reduced in size), and is a good sugges- 
tion for any.member of any class, no matter what 
‘* men-getting ideas *’ or ‘‘ women-reaching methods "’ 
are already in use. 

It should be the great hope of each Bible class in 
the world. to reach as many men and women of its 
own community as is possible, irrespective of tie 
*«social standing’’ the people may have. A Bible 
class is no judge of social standing, any more than 
Christ is ; we, like him, ought to be desirous of reach- 
ing every one. 

Mr. Hudson, termed by his more than one million 
‘« boys and girls ** as ‘*‘ Father Hudson,"’ passes these 
cards to every man he meets. It may be an express- 
man, who comes to headquarters to deliver packages 
from California secretaries or books from the Metiio- 
dist Book Concern. Or if Mr. Hudson is making up 
his list of checks at the bank-desk, and a stranger 
comes to his side, he merely ‘* begs pardon,'’ slips 
one of the cards to the gentleman, and tells him he 
would be mighty glad to have him come around next 
Sunday ; and he may go farther, asking him his 
business address, making a note of it under the head- 
ing ‘* Prospect,’" and when he is along that way just 
dropping in to give another ‘‘invite’’ tothe class. Mr. 
Hudson believes in the follow-up system in Bible 
class work, and: has made _it a wonderful success; .as 
his great army of workers to-day testifies. 
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The Boung Mens Baraca Class 
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First Baptist Church 
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Perhaps you are a stranger in Syracuse, just there 
to take a course in the University. Suppose that 
Sunday after Sunday passes and no one takes an in- 
terest in your welfare nor asks you to go to some 
church, although when at home you were in the habit 
of regularly attending the ‘‘church on the corner."’ 
Where would you find yourself by the time the 
diploma was handed you, four years later? I am 
much afraid that your entire professional or business 
career would be blemished, and marked as one with- 
out Christ. 

But suppose: Mr. Hudson, or one of the hundred 
and one members of his Bible class, should hand you 
a card the first day, or a_few days after your arrival 
in the strange city, and you attended class, becoming 
an interested, active worker. Your life would have a 
far different religious atmosphere, and you would. be 
grateful for that little,card which had been used to 
change your whole career, 

Whose career are you molding by the methods in 
your Bible class work? Who is the better because of 
your class in the vicinity? Do the people of your 
town know that there is such an. organization as your 
Bible class? You are measured by your span, as 
Watts puts it in his little verse, and the span of the 
Bible class is its reaching ability. The class with the 
‘*get’’ and the ‘‘salvation’’ is ever the one men 
look up when they first reach a new city-gate. Will 
they look up your class because of the young men 
you have helped ? 

The Baraca class of the First Methodist Church of 
Jamestown, New York, of which Dr. C. A. Hanvey, a 
talented leader, is teacher, has such a reputation that 
the people for fifty miles around know of it, and the 
mothers ask their boys to attend this class while in 
the city. Why? The class has its ‘‘doings’’ in the 
newspapers, and the folks for miles around know of 


its good work and want their boys to go there. Don't 


brag through the press, but tell the truth. It is better 
to tell a little less than the truth than to tell more, 
and people will desire to come and see your works, 
This Jamestown class hands out cards continually, 
and new members or visitors come in every Sunday 
noon, You can do it in your class.—Zar/e William 
Gage, Ashville, N. Y. 


< 
Reaching Men’s Hearts With Flowers 


HE little shop was old and the stock was very 
limited, very dusty, and wholly out of date ; the 
proprietor seemed just as old, just as small and 

dusty and out of date. 

For thirty long, barren, joyless years of 365 desert 
days his stock had grown smaller each season, his 
outlook narrower, and his existence was a mere 
making the. simplest ends meet. Youth, family, suc- 
cess, and even friends, were as if they had never 
been ; yet he lived in a church-going community. 

One day as the flowers were being sent out to all 
the sick and shut-ins from a big men’s Bible class, a 
cheery, big-hearted fellow rushed up and insisted on 
having a bunch of fine roses at once. When ques- 
tioned for whom, he said, **Oh, never mind the 
name ; they are for a fellow whom God has forgotten."’ 

The flowers went their way, and on Monday, in a 
cracked old tumbler, in that dirty, dusty shop, a 
withered old man placed those Sunday-school roses, 
and he said that that was the first really beautiful, 
sweet thing anybody had done for him for thirty 
years. The roses faded their lives out, glad to give 
joy to him whom not God, but man, had forgotten. 

A live wire stunned a poor chap working in a tent- 
show; he fell many feet, was hurt cruelly, and 
seemed to be dying. It occurred on a hot, sultry Sat- 
urday. On Sunday morning a beautiful-souled Con- 
federate veteran, who blesses our Young Men's Bible 
Class with his presence, suggested that flowers should 
be sent this stranger, and he offered to carry them. 
The story he told a week later would touch any heart. 
The man was a bit better, sitting on an old box un- 
der the tent, at steaming mid-day, the flowers pressed 
close to his fevered face, With tears he asked, ‘‘Do 
you mean to say that that bunch of fellows over there 
really thought and cared for me? ' Were those 
flowers worth while? 

The chairman of a flower committee and his assist- 
ants, with many thoughtful friends in town, can do 
wonderful service for the Master with lovely flowers. 
On Sunday morning the fair blossoms fill the class- 
room with sweetness, beauty, and God's out of-doors, 
and then strong hands and busy feet carry them, be- 
fore church service, to every sick and shut-in one in 
the town, —to the oldest Sunday-school scholar, who 
perchance is sick and out of his place for the first 
time in many years, to the newest baby on the Cradle 
Roll, or to the stranger, or occasionally to the man 
always well and always present; he likes the love 
message, too. 

If a fellow is sick and away from home, send a box 
of flowers out to him, or better, confer with the aduit 
Bible class in the town or city in which he is staying, 
and give them the privilege of brightening his room 
with flowers and his heart with love. 

It would fill a book even to begin to tell the joy 
brought, the triendships.made and renewed, and the 
souls saved by the flower-chain-love-letters one class 
has sent out, The vision of the chairman of the 
flower committee, smiling, with a bouquet of flowers 
in his hand, sometimes red and white roses, made 
into a big adult Bible class button, and again just a 
big bunch of glorious roses, will long be remembered. 

Select a class flower. Red and white carnations 
are good, for they embody the adult class emblem, 
and typify the perfume of sweet thoughtfulness every 
class should wish brought into other lives. But any 
other blossom will carry the message of the Christ, 
who considered the lilies of the field. 

Flowers, skilfully placed, open up an avenue of 
usefultfess that God intended when he covered the 
old world with fairest flowers before he made man to 
enjoy them and pass them on to others,—Ziizabeth 
Kilpatrick, Corinth. Miss. 


Right and Wrong Questioning 


the art of questioning is a favorite subject with 
writers on education. Justly so. It is impor- 
tant in all teaching. It is supremely important 

in the teaching of children and youths. Whether its 
place is the same in the teaching of adults is a ques- 
tion which the teacher of the adult class needs to 
carefully consider. We must ask whether the objects 
to be attained are the same, whether any other means 
may, in a measure, take the place of questioning, 
and whether the adult class demands special adapta- 
tion in the method of questioning. 

The teacher who already knows his class uses. ques- 
tioning for two purposes; to insure the knowledge of 
the facts which have been taught, either orally or by 
book, and to help students to think for themselves. 
We might call the first the repetition purpose. ‘The 
object is to repeat what is already known. ‘'Come 
and say your A-B-C,"’ is the base of it. It is impor- 
tant in all elementary education, whether the question 
of the teacher be to spell ‘‘dog’’ or to write a para- 
digm of a Sanscrit verb. As teaching advances 
beyond the eiementary stage in any subjyect,. the 
mere repetition purpose becomes less frequently 
needed. The primary teacher is content if a spell. 
ing lesson can be learned by rote, but the university 
teacher of English demands .thought, and not mere 
memory. 

The adult Bible class teacher must never forget 
that he is not doing elementary teaching. His object 
is not to see that his class know certain facts and to 
drill them until they do. He may be obliged con- 
tinually to teach facts. So is- the university teacher, 
however advanced his pupils may be in a subyect. 
They are taught, however, by relation to other facts, 
not by the dead lift of memory and repetition. Speak- 
ing broadly, the adult class has no place for the repe- 
tition purpose of questioning. 

The second purpose of questioning, to help the 
students to think for themselves, is never out of 
place. The wise teacher begins its use very early. 
What is the principle of the kindergarten and most 
of the newer methods of education but this? It 
marks the difference between the Eastern and Western 
education. The Chinese student commits to memory 
his classics. The Western student is trained to inde- 
pendent thought and criticism. That means a vast 
difference in the ideals of civilization. 

This is pre-eminently the purpose of the adult 
teacher in questioning, His place is not so much to 
convey or to draw out mere information. Often many 
membere of the class know as much about the Bible 
as he does. Even if they do not, information is not 
his first purpose. That purpose is to suggest, to 
inspire, to put the old knowledge in new shape. The 
purpose of a class is, at bottom, the moral purpose of 
the preacher, rather than the purely intellectual pur- 
pose of the teacher. Questioning designed to help 
them to think, to call forth different views of the sub- 
ject under consideration, to bring out the best that is 
in each member of the class,—this is the kind of 
questioning the teacher of the adult class should strive 
to attain, 

I wish a class would appreciate how much the suc- 
cess of a teacher depends on them. If they persist 
in sitting dumb and helpless before him, then he 
must drag out their thoughts, if they have any, with 
questions, as a man drags jellyfish out of the water 
with a landing-net. The operation is not sport to 
any one. If their ideas leap to his suggestions, catch 
up his thoughts, run with them, draw them out and 
see how long and how firmly fastened the line is be- 
hind them,—that is ‘‘good hunting,’’ that is sport. 
It is joy to be either a teacher or a pupil in such a 
class as that. 

Am I idealizing? No. There are such classes, 
There must be many more of them if the adult class 
is to take its proper place in the functions of the 
church. A teacher can do something toward develop- 
ing such a class, but there must be something to 
develop. When we were boys, did we not hear an 
old proverb about making silk purses out of pigs’ 
ears? This last paragraph has been said to the class. 
To the teacher, all I need say more is, aim so to 
teach that your class will answer questions you have 
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not explicitly asked. Then when you do ask ques- 
tions, ask them to call forth thought, not merely to 
expose the bare facts of a lesson. : 

The adult class demands a special adaptation of 
the art of questioning. Much that is said in manuals 
of education on this subject does not apply here. The 
teacher must make his own methods. He cannot 
follow those made for the teaching of children, 

One cannot exhibit in detail the art of adult ques- 
tioning. It would do little good if one could, for 
each class demands modifications. A few principles, 
however, can be laid down, 

1. Do not ask questions whose answer is obvious. 
The adult class does not like to be treated like a 
kindergarten. It makes the members feel foolish to 
be asked gravely to state what everybody knows. 
Besides, that adds nothing to the interest of the class. 
li, in the progress of the teaching, it is necessary to 
repeat moral platitudes or matters of common knowl- 
edge,—and it often is,—then let the teacher himself 
do it, subordinating these things to those which lie 
beyond, rather than lending them importance by 
asking some one in the class for them. If a lesson 
teaches that God cares for his children, and no one in 
the class suggests it, let the teacher say it, rather 
than to. submit the class to the indignity of such a 
question as, ‘*‘ Does God care for his children ?"’ 

2. Lay your train to lead somewhere. If question 
A moves in one direction and question B in another, 
the class soon becomes confused. The best adult 
class teaching is that which so links all the work of 
the hour together that it revolves around not more 
than one, or at the most two or three topics. Per- 
haps the highest element of skill in adult class teach- 
ing lies in unifying the content of a lesson. - The 
next point may seem the opposite of this. It is not. 
It is the complement. 

. Let questions lead where they will. Do not 
block out the course of the lesson so rigidly that it is 
inflexible. An intelligent class will usually lead a 
discussion into more profitable fields than the teacher 
could plan. Give them a little rein, only be sure 
that they get somewhere at. the end. 

4. Strike for the deep things of the lesson. Plunge 
beneath the surface, not to find mere puzzles or 
recondite matters, but to get the underlying principles 
of the lesson. You are teaching the reign of Saul, 
we will say. Why should you make an adult class 
spend all its time on the superficialies of the text, 
when there is a whole wealth of significance for 
national life in it? Adult teaching ought to find its 
home in the depths of the lesson, not in its super- 
ficialities. 

5. Above all, never ask questions for the sake of 
making talk, The order to the teacher is not, ‘‘ Mark 


time,’’ but, ‘* Forward, march.’’—Professor Irving 
F. Wood, Northampton, Mass. 
‘<p 


The Maja in the Pulpit 
(Continued from page 416) 


speaker to take a certain stand. But he despises the 
smart and shallow style of argumentation so often in- 
dulged in by controversial preachers who accomplish 
nothing but the deepening of prejudice-and the 
strengthening of opposition. 

Body and brain must have their full siare of atten- 
tion, but the man’s spiritual culture is after all the 
matter of supreme concern. He who is to reveal God 
to man must himself live on terms of friendship with 
God, When I take up the life of some saint, ancient 
or modern, who has come to the knowledge of God in 
Christ, I generally find that his conversion was at- 
tributable to one of two kinds of experience. Either, 
like St. Francis, he succumbed at last to God's slow 
pursuit and to a Voice that spoke through the circum- 
stances of his daily life, or he was overpowered by 
the witness of some single-minded and absolutely un- 
selfish disciple. It is either the process so wonder- 
fully described by Francis Thompson in the *‘ Hound 
of Heaven,"' or it is the unconscious influence of 
some one who really lives close to our Lord. We all 
recognize that this is true, and yet we continue to base 
our hope of winning souls chiefly upon the minister’ s 
eloquence and his power to organize his parish. It 
is not sufficient to admit the correctness of these ob- 
servations, It is essential to readjust our emphasis, 
and both to pray and to work for a religious revival 
in our own day. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

What quality do the men in the pew most want in their 

preacher ? his question will be considered in the next 

article of Mr. Pe r's series; and definite suggestions 


will be made by ‘‘the man in the crcwd"' as te how a 
t minister may Win this quality and strengthen it. 
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A visit to the famous Church of Our Lady 
and how it impressed the American tourists 





N ACCIDENT of travel brought us to Copen-’ 
hagen, the far-away northern capital of Den- 
mark, for our day of rest. Just what we should 

do with ourselves we did not quite know, but it re- 
sulted in our spending one of the sweetest Sundays in 
eight months of wandering over land and sea. 

Just beyond the fountain near the old town hall 
rises a simple—yet impressive from its very simplicity 
—Greek-temple-like building, erected in 1867 to 
replace the centuries-old one that had been destroyed 
by fire. It is the Vor Frue Kirke, or Church of Our 
Lady, the Metropolitan Church of Denmark. It is 
severely plain within and without, the only ornament 
—and that is glory enough for a dozen buildings— 
being the wonderful statues by the great Danish mas- 
ter, Thorwaldsen. 

To the right and left of the entrance are two bronze 
colossal figures, of Moses and David. The great law- 
giver has the book of the law in one hand, while the 
other is stretched out over the people, whom he is 
evidently addressing. David is in his kingly robes, 
his head crowned with the royal diadem. 

Truly no church could have sentinels more 
noble. And you are so absorbed with the contem- 
plation of them that you almost forget that there is 
more to follow. Over the tympanum of the porch is 
a bas-relief in marble of John the Baptist preaching 
in the wilderness. J seemed to realize the spirit and 
the object of the Baptist’s preaching as never before. 
In the center is the preacher himself; clad in his rai- 
ment of skins and holding on high the cross. And 
the fire of his words is in his face, $0 that you can 
almost hear the words, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,’’ which are evidently pouring from 
his half-opened mouth. ‘Surrounding him are all 
kinds and conditions of men, who flocked into the 





Have You Sent in Your Answers? 


The hundreds of Sunday Schoc! Times readers who 
have sent their answers to the dozen questions re- 
cently published have made a large contribution to 
the paper. The hearty response has been indeed 
gratifying. If your answers have not yet been mailed, 
please take a sheet of paper now, answer the 
questions, and mail that sheet to Special Investi- 
gation Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Don't write out or repeat the questions; simply 
number your answers according to the numbers here 
attached to the questions. 
You will be helping to make The Sunday School 
Times a better paper by doing this. It is your 
_ paper if you are now a subscriber. Will you help 

us to improve your property? Thank you! 

1. About how have been a subscriber to The 
Sunday School Tht? es 

2. What periodicals do you take—religious and secu- 
lar? Where among these in order of importance do you 
place The Sunday School Times? 

3. By how many men, and by how many women, is 
your copy of The ans School Times an ? 


4. What features of The Sunday School Times appeal 
most to you, and have led you to take the paper ? 


5. What lesson articles in the Times do you like best ? 

6. Are you or members of your household interested 
in raising flowers, in gardening, or in farming ? 

7. What is your business, profession, or daily occupation ? 

8. Do you travel any (1) for business, (2) for pleasure, 
(3) in this country, (4) abroad ? 

9. Is there an automobile owned by any one in your 
home or family ? 

10. Have you anything to do with choosing i 
school or my for "children or you silage ar 
you know ? (1) As a parent, (2) as an pe F ae 

H. Do life insurance? Do you believe in 
the phinciple of ifs tateronce ? ‘ 

12. How can The Sunday School Times be made 
Mére useful and interesting to you ? 


Your name will not be used in connection with 
any answers given to these questions. 








What They Saw in Denmark’s Great Church 








By Leigh Younge 








wilderness to hear the wonderful words. There are 
old men transfixed, young men arrested as they were 
walking away, children gathered at his feet, and 
mothers with their little ones hastening to hear. It is 
not marble, it is life. 

Then over the entrance is Christ's entry into Jeru- 
salem, with the disciples, the ass, the palm branches, 
and the shouting multitude truly in'your sight. 

Inside, the church is a long parallelogram, with six 
arches on each side, over each of which is a balcony, 
and then above is a gallery, so high that one could 


‘scarcely see the occupants. A large rounded altar is 


railed off with a beautiful brass balustrade at one 
end, while the high carved pulpit, with the great 
sounding- board over it, is on one side of the church, 
halfway down. The queer high pews have heavy oak 
doors with locks, the kevs to which are kept by the ° 
verger. Half of them face the pulpit and half the 
altar, while between the blocks of pews are rows of 
free seats, The whole is so different from anything 
that one is accustomed to seeing that it cannot fail to 
strike you when you have time to look around. 

But at first one can see nothing but the marvelous 
statues, which light up the whole place with a glory. 


- Ranged around the walls, thrown out from the arches, 


are colossal figures of the twelve apostles, each with 
an emblem, some of which are the familiar ones of 
the dove, the book, the lion, the key, and the spear; 
with others I was puzzled. 

Thorwaldsen, when given the commission by the 
state for the statues referred to, refused to make one 
of Judas, so he has substituted Paul instead of the 
traitor, and the great Apostle to the Gentiles stands 
among the eleven with a drawn sword in his hand, 
while from the expressive lips one can almost hear 
the words, ‘«1 have fought the good fight, I have kept 
the faith.”” o°* t a 

Within the altar railing stands an exquisitely carved 
angel, holding up the baptismal font. Beyond, at the 
head of the altar facing you down the long aisle as you 
enter the church, stands the grand central figure of all, 
the statue of the Redeemer himself, with-hands out- 
spread in blessing. To describe the majesty of the fig- 
ure, the divine benignity of the expression, is far beyond 
the power of my pen, One must see it for oneself to 
form an idea of what power there can be in a block of 
marble. 

There is a pretty story told of the statue, when 
Thorwaldsen was modeling it in Rome. 

A little child came into the studio one day and 
stopped a long time before the figure, and then ex- 
claimed : 

‘Oh, what a good man !”’ 

The artist was not satisfied. It was another emo- 
tion that he wished to produce. So, after weeks of 
patient working upon the figure, the child was brought 
in again. After wandering around among the im- 
ages, he caught sight of the great figure, and clasping 
his hands, he cried : 

‘¢Oh, mama, see the ‘ Suffer little children!’ ”’ 

So the artist was satisfied. 

While we were still gazing around, the sacristan, 
with his wand of office, came to us, his finger on his 
lip, and we saw that the congregation was gathering 
for the service. He invited us into a pew, but see- 
ing that every one was locked in, and fearing that we 
would not be able to remain to the end of the service, 
we declined, but took our places in one of the free 
seats and waited. It was the second service of the 
day, but in throngs the people came, until the great 
building was filled to overflowing. 

What interested me most were the children, hosts 
of them it seemed to me there were, each with book 
in hand. And the devoutness of the congregation 
could not fail to strike one ; there was not a whisper 
to be heard, and no unnecessary movement ; the 
silence was profound. I hoped there might be'a 
baptism, but that, I was told, had taken place in the 
morning. Presently a reader came to the front of the 
altar and gave out a hymn, the great organ began to 
play magnificent strains of music, which echoed and 
reverberated through the building, and with one ac- 
cord the congregation burst out into the grand strain 
of Luther's «« Ein feste burg ist unser Gott." Al- 
though I could only understand the first lines of the 
hymn they were singing, yet I felt that I was among 

(Continued on page 424) 














LESSON FOR AUG. I (1 Kings 10 . 1-10, £3) 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


WO years ago the Philadelphia North American 
published a news article that makes one think of 
the wisdom of Solomon. ‘The point of the article 

was this: Before.-Euclid’s time, three centuries before 
Christ, mathematicians strained their intellects over 
the problem of trisecting an angle not a right angle. 
Two or three clumsy and defective devices were in- 
vented after centuries of effort. A sixteen-year-old 
boy ip the Philadelphia Boys’ Central High School 
studied the problem for two weeks, and solved it, in- 
venting a mechanical device that does the work. 
The boy's teacher says that he has studied into the 
matter back to 180 B. C, and cannot find any device 
that resembles or compares in any be with the in- 
vention of this school-boy. Says another professor: 
“I have searched through the history of mathe- 
matics and can find nothing like it.” There ought 


to be something ahead for that boy in his field of | 


study and achievement. 


Our Background Material 
Hundreds of years before Solomon’s day God 
called a man out of the country northeast of Canaan 
into that land, told him he would make of him a 
t nation, would bless him and make him a bless- 
ing, and that in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed (Gen. 12: 1-3). God told him also 
that he would give the land of Canaan to him and to 
his seed forever. Review briefly with the class the 
events that followed, through the lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Joseph, four hundred years of 
bondage in Egypt, the exodus, wilderness wander- 
ings, entry into Canaan under Pisco and the 
adual occupation of the land until Solomon's day. 
With this lesson we are at the highest 
et known in the earthl 
People of God. From Abraham to Solomon is an 
irregular ascent to this mountain height. From now 
onit isan irregular descent from the mountain height. 
God’s Chosen People were a sad failure, as all men 
are. But a great and wonderful day is still ahead for 
them on this earth. 


The Lesson Htself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 

issue. Bold-face figures at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
articles will help in quickly locating the references 


int ever 


The kingdom of the wisest king in the world was 
at the pinnacle of its splendor and riches and empire. 
Give the class a hint of what it meant for Israel to be 
in such a position of dominion in Palestine, from 
Professor Kyle’s article ef. 415 in this issue. 
Professor Wilson’s article, ‘‘ When Jerusalem Was in 
Its Glory,” in last week’s issue helps us to appreciate 
the magnificence of the kingdom. Read 1 Kings 
9: 10-28 for statements of the far-reaching operations 
of Solomon, his store cities, his slaves, his navy and 
its treasure-bringing from Ophir (which may have 
been Africa, India, or Arabia), A glimpse of the 
achievementsof Solomon's kingdom is given by Mrs. 
Baldwin (1). 

Let us never forget that God, when he made man, 

ut this earth and all its riches at man’s disposal. 
overty came when man broke with God’s will. 

And now the wonderful things that God was doing 
for Solomon, and that therefore Solomon was doing 
for God, became known throughout the earth. 
Claims about his greatness hard to believe reached 
the ears of a reigning monarch in a country fifteen 
hundred miles away.. This monarch, one of the great 
queens of history, could not believe what she heard, 
and decided to see it all for herself. It would take 
her five months to make the round trip (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 4) but that did not deter her. 

Speak here of the three notable visits to Jerusalem 
MY oreigners from far countries (Griffith Thomas, 3). 

ote also the time when certain other foreigners 
wanted to see Israel’s king, in John 12; 21 (Griffith 
Thomas, III, 42). 

An Oriental is great on asking questions. Give 
the class some of the typical Oriental questions that 
tradition has said the queen asked of Solomon, with 
their answers, given by Dr. Mackie. The three 
questions and answers are also given by Mr. Ridg- 
way (1); ascribed by legend to this interview. 

But it seems certain that that wonderful interview 
included a great deal more than catch questions and 
answers. For ‘‘she communed with him of all that 
was in her heart.” If we could have a stenographic 
report of the entire conversation, what reading it 
would be! May it have been a time when the queen 
expressed the deepest heart-hunger of her spiritual 
life? Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 7) dees not find it likely 





prosperity of the Chosen - 
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LESSON 5. AUGUST 1. THE QUEEN OF SHEBA VISITS SOLOMON 


1 Kings 10 : 1-10, 13. Commit verses 8, 9 
Golden Text: Wisdom is better than rubies.—Proverbs 8 : 11 


1 And when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solo- 
mon concerning the name of Jehovah, she came to prove him 
with hard questions. 2 And she came to Jerusalem with a 
very great train, with camels that bare spices, and very much 
gold, and precious stones ; and when she was come to Solo- 
mon, she communed with him of all that was in her heart. 3 
And Solomon told her all her questions: there was not any- 
thing hid from the king which he told her not. 4 And when 
the queen of Steba had seen all the wisdom of S , and 
the house that he had built, 5 and the food of his table, and 
the sitting of his servants, and the ! attendance of his ministers, 
and their apparel, and his cupbearers, and *his ascent by 
which he went up unto the house of Jehovah; there was no 
more spirit in her. 6 And she said to the king, It was a true 
report that I heard in mine own land of thine * acts, and of 
thy wisdom. 7 Hewbeit I believed not the words, until I 
came, and mine eyes had seen it : and, behold, the half was 
not told me; *thy wisdom and prosperity exceed the fame 
which I heard. 8 Happy are thy men, happy are these thy 
servants, that stand continually before thee, and that hear thy 
wisdom. 9 Blessed be Jehovah thy God, who delighted in 
thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel: because Jehovah 
loved Israel for ever, therefore made he thee king, to do jus- 
tice and righteousness, 1o And she gave the king a hundred 
and twenty talents of gold, and of spices very great store, and 
precious stones : there came no more such abundance of spi 
as these which lhe queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon... . 

13 And king Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all her 
desire, whatsoever she asked, besides that 5 which Solomon 
gave her of his royal bounty. So she turned and went to her 
own land, she and her servants. 


1 Heb. standing. 4 Or, his burnt-offering which he offered in &'c. 

3 Or, sayings 4 Heb. thou hast added wisdom and goodness to the 

— 5 Heb. which he gave her according to the hand of king 
omon. 





Your Lesson Questions Answered 
These references are usually to 
this issue, indicated 

Verse 1.—What does the word ‘‘and’’ connect? (Grif- 
fith Thomas, II, 3.) Who was the Queen of Sheba, and 
how had she heard of the fame of Solomon? (Griffith 
Thomas, I], 3; Baldwin, 2.) What is meant by ‘‘con- 
cerning the name of Jehovah’? (Griffith Thomas, IJ, 3; 
Baldwin, 2.) What hard questions would she be likely to 
prove him with? (Griffith ‘Thomas, II, 4; Ridgway, 3; 
Mackie. ) 

Verse 4.—Does this refer to Solomon’s own house? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 5.—What was the ‘ascent’? ? (Griffith Thomas, 
II, 6.) What is meant by ‘‘ the sitting of his servants’. 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 7.—In what did Solomon’s wisdom chiefly con- 
sist ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Illustrations, 9.) 

Verse 9.—Is it likely that the Queen of Sheba worshiped 
Jehovah ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Baldwin, §.) How 
did it come that she was so familiar with the history of 
Israel? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 10.—What was the value of a hundred and twenty 
talents of gold? (Griffith Thomas, I], 8.) Why should 
the queen give such gifts to Solomon when he was already 
so wealthy ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 8; Baldwin, 3) 

Verse 13.—What was the queen’s ‘‘desire’’? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 9.) Was there special reason for recording 
this story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit in Scripture? 
(Griffith Thomas, IJ, 31.) 


pte in lesson articles in 
y bold-face figures. 








that she was a true worshiper of God; Mrs. Baldwin 
(5) hopes that she was, as we all may hope. 

As the queen came to Solomon in his wisdom with 
hard questions, so we can put hard questions to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and have them answered. Give 
the class the half-dozen questions of this sort so in- 
terestingly y -ypruce by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, §). 
Perhaps get the class to suggest some “hard ques- 


tions” that they would like to ask of God, before 


giving them Dr. Thomas’ questions. 

The Queen of Sheba was not disappointed. She was 
a big enough character, too, to admire some one who 
went way ahead of herself (Ridgway, 2). God saw to 
it that Solomon answered every question she asked. 
And not only his wisdom, but all the external won- 
ders of his kingdom as well so overwhelmed her that 
she was almost crushed by the scale and significance 
of it all. She had found a God who can do ‘“‘ exceed- 


‘ing abundantly above all that we... think” (Eph. 
:20 


Let us turn for a moment from the unexampled 
splendor of Solomon's kingdom to the words that God 
spoke to him just after the finishing and dedicating 
of the temple, as given in chapter 9 : 3-9. Unbroken 
prosperity was promised if Israel did God's will. But 
if not: “then will I cut off Israel out of the land 
which I have given them ; and this house, which I 
have hallowed for my name, will I cast out of my 
sight; and Jsrael shall be a proverb and a byword 
among all peoples.” How startlingly God has ful- 














filled his promised punishment of Israei because the 
turned away from him! In this hour of the twentiet 
century, when Israel is suffering as perhaps never 


before since she crucified Christ, we need tor ize 
the inviolability of God’s Word and its warning. But 
let us remember also that God has covenanted un- 
conditionally to bring his own people Israel back again 
to himself and to their land; and he will doit. Read 
the wonderful words in Jeremiah 16 : 14, 15. 


The Truth That Is Golden 

The best thing about Solomon's fame was that it 
was ‘‘concerning the name of Jehovah” (v. 1). That 
is how the Queen of Sheba heard of him. 

In the list of ee overwhelmed her, his wis- 
dom—and this was s wisdom—is named first (v. 
4), and his ascent untothe house of Jehovah closes 
the list (v. 5). 

It is a great picture of our seeking the ‘‘ greater 
than Solomon” {Matt. 12 : 42) that we may have His 
wisdom. Notice the tremendous endorsement that 

esus Fao to the act and attitude of the queen 
Griffith Thomas, 1). 

If we seek Christ as the queen sought Solomon, we 
shall have our questions answered and our needs 
met. For Christ is the ** wisdom of God.” 

Among the precious stones that she brought Solo- 
mon there were doubtless, Mrs. Bryner reminds us, 
sparkling, bright red rubies. She gave Solomon 
rubies. He gave her wisdom. And (Golden Text) 
‘*wisdom is better than rubies.” We are to bring 
Christ our best; but we shall always receive from 
him better than all we can bring him. 


Teaching Points 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba was an answer to Solo- 
mon’s prayer (Griffith Thomas, I, 2). 

When we see the reigning Lord Jesus, how joyously, 
gratefully we shall cry out, ‘* Behold, the half was not 
told me!’’ 

The, ‘‘ wisdom and prosperity ’’ of the children of God 
always ‘‘ exceed the fame '’ which reaches the world, 

The Queen of Sheba did not go away empty-handed. 
Solomon gave her *‘ al! her desire, whatsoever she asked ’’ 
and ‘of his royal bounty” things that she had not asked, 
So our King gives ‘* whatsoever ye will’’ (John 15 : 7), 
and that which we have never thought of asking (1 Cor. 
2:9). 

Those who seek God’s children ought never, need 
never, go away empty-handed. 

Wisdom knows how to get rubies, if it needs them; but 
rubies and temporal riches do not know how to get wis- 
dom. See the leading editorial in this issue, on ‘* Do We 
Need Inward Resources? ”’ 

Eagerly the queen would tell others of the great kiag 
she had seen and heard (Griffith Thomas, II, 10), Are we 
doing the same? 

What the queen gave Solomon was nothing to what she 
received from him, Let us remember this when we are 
troubled over having to ‘‘give up so much’’ if we come 
to Christ (Baldwin, 3, 4). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Do you think the queen came hoping to learn from Sol-- 
omon, or hoping to prove that she knew more than he 
did? Give your reasons, 


What do you think impressed the queen most during 
her visit? 

Was she correct or mistaken in the opinion she ex. 
pressed in verse 8? 
, Was it ungracious of Solomon to do what he did as re- 
corded in 2 Chronicles 9 : 12? 

Can we have all we want from Christ ? 

Have you all you want from Christ? 


A. Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the classia week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. ] 


The Kingdom Torn Asunder (1 Kings 12 : 1-24). 

Solomon, after he had preached to others, himself 
became a castaway (1 Cor. 9: 27), not necessarily 
lost, but of little or no use in the Lord’s service on 
earth. To see how this happened, read 1 Kings 
11: 1-8. God had to tell Solomon of the tragic loss 
that his failure must mean to his por evens (1 Kings 
11: 9-13). The lesson itself tells us how the crash 
came. Y 

What did Jeroboam know about the future of the king- 
dom? (1 Kings 11 : 26-37.) 

How had Solomon made the people’s yoke grievous? 

Do people take advantage of us if we are kind to them? 

Was God unfair to Rehoboam? Give your reasons? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the Whole Lesson 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





HREE visits to Jerusalem are of special interest 
and importance : the journey of the Queen of 
Sheba, that of the Wise-men (Matt. 2), and 

that of the Ethiopian (Acts 8), Christ’s reference to 
the first of these (Matt. 12: 42) warrants our using it 
for more than a historical event. He compared it with 
higher truths, as a type of a greater quest (Isa, 60 : 
1-3). It isone of the things * written for our learn- 
ing” (Rom. 15:4). Christ is our King. (1) 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—It is recorded as an illustration of the 
wisdom and riches mentioned in 9g: 1-14, and also 
as proof of answered prayer (8: 41-43). (2) 

e.—No date is given. Pzobably it uccurred at 
the height of Solomon's reign, about 993 B.C. It is 
the only incident of Solomon’s life mentioned in the 
New ‘lestament (Matt. 12 : 35-42). Parallel passage, 
2 Chronicles g : 1-12. 


II. The Lesson 


She Heard (v. t).—Solomon’s reputation had spread 
(‘‘and,” chap. 9), due probably to the navy (g : 26- 
28). Sheba may have n Nubia and Abyssinia 
(Acts 8 : 27), or more probably, Sabaea in Arabia 
(Gen. 10: 7 or 10: 28; Psa. 72: 15; Isa. 60: 6; Jer. 
6: 20; Ezek. 27: 22). Commerce was frequent be- 
tween Palestine and both places. The fame of Solo- 
mon was largely copepster with religion, the ‘‘ name” 
or character of Jehovah being naturally associated 
with the building of the temple (chap. 8).: His 
knowledge was moral or spiritual rather than intel- 
lectual. (3) 

In this we see a type of the inquirer coming to 
Clirist the ‘‘ greater thau Solomon,” who is the ‘‘ wis- 
dom of God” (1 Cor. 1 : 24; Col. 2: 3) and ready to 
answer our inquiries and meet our needs. 

She Came (v. 1).—If as is likely the distance was 
1,500 miles, her earnestness is evident. On camel's 
back it would take seventy-five days there and seventy- 
five days back. She desired to test Solomon (Gen. 
22: t) with difficult problems, abstruse questions. 
‘hey may have taken the form of. puzzles or riddles 
(Judg. 14 : 12), to see what his wisdom meant. * It is 
the glory of Christianity to challenge inquiry, and 
we are expected to test before we *‘ taste” (Psa. 34 : 
8). She was not content to hear about Solomon; she 
came (Matt. rr: 28). (4) 

She Inguired \v, 2).—She came with a very great 
retinue of servants, and brought with her costly 
presents. ‘The various things are known to be char- 
acteristic of the country (Psa. 72: 15; Ezek. 27 : 23). 
Her inquiry was personal and frank, for there was 
no reserve. In the same way Christianity is the de- 
votion of persons to a person (Christ), aud there 
must be the same perfect frankness. We must be 
ready to tell Christ everything. The word rendered 
‘*poldness” (1 John 2 ; 28) means absolute frank- 
ness of utterance, no reserve, nothing held back. 

What are some of the ‘*‘ hard questions " which we 
can put to Christ? Here are a few: How can man 
be just with God? (Job9:%.) Who can say, I have 
made my heart clean? (Prov. 20:9.)) How can a 
man be born again? (John 3:9.) How can God be 
just, and yet justify the sinner ? (Rom. 3: 26.) If a 
man die, shall he live again ¢ (Job 14: 14.) How are 
the dead raised ? (§) 

She Received (v. 3).—Svlomon gave her an imme- 
diate and full answer to her inquiries, keeping noth- 
ing back. So Christ meets our needs, telling us, as 
no one else can, concerning our sins, our sorrows, 
our weaknesses, our failures, our fears, our hopes 
(John 4:29), It is a universal experience that noth- 
ing is really hidden from him (John 2 : 24, 25); He 
will not reject us (John 6: 37). F 

She was Impressed (vs. 4, 5).—The queen was 
profoundly struck with what she heard and saw, es- 
pecially with the arrangements of Solomon's house 
(7: I-12), his own, not the temple. The abundant 
provision and the large number of servants also im- 
peoenee her (4: 22, 23). The ‘sitting ” was proba- 

ly the seated assembly. It is not certainly known 
what is to be understood by the ‘ ascent,” though it 
is usually thought to refer to a covered way or pas- 
sage between Solomon’s house and the temple (2 
Kings 16: 18; t Chron. 26: 16), a stairway counect- 
ing Zion and Moriah. (6) 

She Confessed (vs, 6-9).—Three things stood out 
beyond all others. She-was impressed: 1. By Solo- 
mon himself, for the half of his marvelous wisdom 
and wealth had not been told her (vs. 6, 7); 2. By 
his servants, who must have been so ‘‘ happy” in his 
service (v. 8); 3. By his God, whom she blessed as 
the Source of the king's greatness (v. 9). Solomon's 
wisdom was marked by sagacity rather than capa- 
city; it was the application of knowledge to life, 
rather than general information. It is hardly likely 
that her reference to Jehovah meant anything more 
than a general acknowle ent, and was not the 
testimony of a true worshiper. She would easily 
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know what God had done for Israel through David. 
The feature of ‘* justice ” connected with the king is 
noteworthy (Psa. 72: 1, 2) as the true characteristic 
of royalty. (7) : 

She Gave (vy. 10).—Giving of her best, and as a 
special testimony to her deep appreciation, she pre- 
sented Solomon with gold of the value of something 
like three and a half million dollars, besides spices 
and precious stones. Not that Solomon, already so 
wealthy, would need them, but she gave them as a 
tribute to the deep impression made on her. (8) 

She was Blessed (v. 13).—The queen's ‘‘ desire” 
may have been a request for presents, so character- 
istic of the East, and Solomon gave her not only this, 
but also what she had not asked, gifts of his own 
royal bounty. Whata picture of Christ's overwhelm- 
ing grace (Eph. 3: 20; 2 Cor. 9: 8). (9) 

She was Satisfied (v. 13).—And then she returned 
home, doubtless full of the thought of the wonderful 
king she had met, and it is not difficult to imagine 
her testimony to him in her far-off home. Perhaps, 
like the man ages afterward, she went her way home 
with joy because of her experiences (Acts 8 : 39). (10) 


Ill. Central Truths 


What was the special reason for recording this 
story in Scripture ?- Primarily, no doubt, it was an 
illustration of Solomon’s wisdom, but it is impossible 
to forget the ‘‘ greater than Solomon” who is typified 
here (Matt. 12: 42; Luke 11: 31). And the wisdom 
that is ‘‘better than rubies” (Golden ‘Text) is a 
nag reason for pondering the truths of the story. 

hile each of the above — has its spiritual 
meaning and message, the following call for special 
notice : (11) ; 

1. Our Encouragement.—This incident may and 
should be true of us in relation to Christ. We have 
our questions and he stands ready to answer them. 
We have only to draw near, feeling our need of 
taking up the same attitude to Christ as the Queen 
of Sheba did to Solomon (v. 2). Faith involves in- 
quiry and surrender. 

2. Our Assurance.—Christ as ‘the wisdom of 
God" is at once able and willing to meet our need. 
Life is the lock; he is the key. an is the problem; 
he is the solution. ‘There are few things more 
striking in the New Testament than the relation of 
Christ to the intellectual needs of man. ‘‘ We have 
the mind of. Christ” (1 Cor. 2: 16). Whatever may 
be our needs, he will supply them; whatever our 
questions, he will answer them. Wisdom in Scrip- 
ture is more than intellectual; it is moral and spirit- 
ual, and Christ as God's wisdom enables us to see 
and know what is good and right and true, 

3. Our Desire.—The Greeks who came to Andrew 
said, ‘‘Sir, we would see Jesus” (John 12: 21). If 
this desire is ours, the sight will be granted us. The 
queen was intensely in earnest about her visit to Solo- 
mon. With thesame earnestness, we shall soon find 
that wisdom is indeed ‘‘ better than rubies.” (12) 

4. Our Responsrdility.—This is the main thought 
of Christ's reference to the incident (Matt. 12 : 42). 
He,. ‘‘ the. greater than Solomon,” is God’s last and 
best opportunity for knowing the ‘‘ wisdom that is 
from above” (Jas. 3: 17); and apart from him life is 
nothing but folly. It is solemn to remember that the 
‘** fool” of Scripture (Psa. 14: 1) is not the intellectu- 
ally incapable, but the morally wilful; not the man 
who cannot, but the man who will not believe. And 
when the New Testament depicts and sets before us 
Christ as God’s wisdom for human life, it implies the 
Ps bog of the deepest need of-the soul amid the 

ulness, darkness, defilement, distortion, and dead- 
ness of sin. 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


. Ilearing (1 Cor. 1 : 17-30). 

. Coming (Acts 8 : 27-40). 

. Inquiring (Eccles. 2: 1-11). 
. Receiving (Psa. 119 : 33-40). 
. Realizing (Eph. 1 : 17-23). 

. Confessing (Psa. 65 : 1-4). 

. Giving (Prov. 8: 1-9). 

. Blessed (Deut. 33 : 23 27). 

. Satisfied (Psa. 103 : 1-5). 
WycuiFre CoLLece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Name for Business.— Zhe guecen of Sheba 
heard of the fame of Solomon gers weiss the name 
of Jehovah (vy. 1).—There have always been smart 
women inthe world. Even from the day Moses’ mother 
handed him over to the river and to Miriam, down to 
your wife—or the girl who is to be your wife. The 
| ger of Sheba stands up near the head of the class. 

ut note this: for her, Solomon had no fame apart 
from ‘‘the name of the Lord.” Nor does any other 
‘“ruler,” either in statecraft or business, have any 
fame with smart folks, apart from the name of the 
Lord (2 Sam. 22 : 36). I am on the cars going up the 
Hudson River to Schenectady, where I am to make 
an address. This old Dutch town has some 22,000 
young electrical engineers of all nations from all col- 
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leges. ge mednetabi + renga gevak and chal- 
lenge that almost every kingdom of business is suc- 
cessful and famous for the same reason Solomon was. 
The name over American business, even if the street 
does not know it, is the name of the Lord. I will 
start with this General Electric Company itself, 
employing in its various plants some 70,000 men. 
The man who is bringing me to speak is one of its 
officials, And other ‘‘rulers” are among the Bible 
class teachets and church folks of Schenectady. 
That’s why the G, E. hums, 


Every Class Will Get This.—So/omon told her all 
her questions (vy. 3). When we had this lesson be- 
fore oy boys. sry men too) were much interested in 
this old legend I picked up somewhere when I was a 
boy. The queen devised three tests for Solomon's 
smartness. 1, She brought (from Kimberley maybe) a 
lovely diamond, It was pierced by a very intricate 
and crooked hole, Solomon was to thread a strand 
of silk through it without touching it. 2, She brought 
a beautiful crystal cup. Solomon was to fill the cup 
with water that came from neither earth nor heaven. 
3. She brought a troop of beautiful boys and girls, 
all with long hair, smooth skins, and dre | ex- 
actly alike. Solomon was to separate the boys from 
the girls ata glance. The king solved the problems 
at once. To thread the diamond the strand of silk 
was fastened to a worm, which crawled through the 
hole and pulled the silk after it, For the water that 
came from neither earth nor heaven he had his 
equerry speed one of his fine Arabian horses around 
the palace grounds in the sunshine and scraped its 
foam into the goblet. ‘To tell the boys from the girls 
he ordered water brought and commanded all to wash 
their hands. The boys washed to the wrists and the 
girls to the elbows, and the king knew at a glance 
which was which. When a man’s life is run under 
the name of the Lord the journey becomes easy and 
all problems are made simple (Prov. 24 : 13, 14). (E) 


Over at Squedunk.—// was a true report that J 
heard (v. 6). This confession shows the sort of 
woman she was. She bad no foolish envy of her 
royal rival. Like most queenly women, she no doubt 
had thought herself the finest ever. When she saw 
a better she was quick to say so. A hard thing for 
the sex to do—even in a man. -Not an easy thing for 
any one todo. You perhaps thought your Sunday- 
school or your class about the finest in the country. 
But you went over to Squedunk the other Sunday and 
gropped in, at the Knoxbury First. You soon discov- 
ered you were away behind the procession.. Did you 
rejoice over Knoxbury’s excellence and joyously tell 
thsm so? If you did you are as good a man as the 
Queen of Sheba! And you will go home and catch 
upto Kuoxbury. But if you had a mean and jealous 
feeling behind your company smile and said, ‘‘ Those 
scholars they got to go up to the mourners’ bench 
will all have to be done over again after a while,” 
and other like disagreeable things, then you are not 
as good as the smart little woman from the land.of 
Ham. ‘The fine thing about the modern adult Bible 
class movement is that everybody rejoices in every- 
body else’s success. Biddle has just written me he 
has over 30,000 men in his Bible classes. I cried, 
‘* Praise the Lord !’even if my own Iron Rosers are 
only 250 (Gal. 5 : 26; 1 Cor. 13: 4). (2) 


Eyes and Ears.—/ believed not the words, until... 
mine eyes had seen it (v. 7). That’s a woman for 
you. This may be the reason there are more women 
in the church than men. They have eyes that can 
see. And a keen wit that, having seen, they can be- 
lieve. It is the hardest thing ia the world to get the 
average man tosee. We had a big calendar, about 
three by four feet, upon our office wall for nearly a 
year. It was used daily by every one in the office. 
It advertised wire-rope and had the picture of a great 
spool of rope upon it. One day in December I turned 
this calendar to the wall and then challenged the men 
of the office to tell me whose advertisement it carried. 
Not one could do so, although they had been “*see- 
ing” it daily for nearly a year. Try the experiment 
some day. Mabel the stenographer will tell you, but 
probably no other. This is. exactly how many men 
‘*see” religion. The clianged lives and transformed 
homes they never see as wer look. They knew dirty, 
drunken, poverty-stricken Nosey Booze before he got 
religion, and they know the splendidly prosperous 
citizen he is to-day, but they don’t see anything. But 
every woman can see every flounce of the new robe 
of righteousness just as completely as she can in- 
ventory the new gown of fashion. In fact, our sis- 
ter’s quick seeing aptitude is putting her into many 
of the chief places in the wheal we of business as well 
as into the kingdom of*heaven (Isa. 5 : 21; Matt. 13 : 
13-17). ; 

The Golden Age.— Happy are thy men, happy are 
these thy servants (v. 4 With all her er. 
wit there were some things she could not know. 
Perhaps Solomen himself did not know. She was 
entertained at the palace. She met only the sugar- 
mouthed courtiers. She got no farther than the 
mahogany furniture, Oriental rugs, and plate-glass 
of the office. She never met the work-people who 
got the ‘‘minimum wage,” which in the Solomonic 
shop was nothing at all and a bunch of figs plus the 
pool of Siloam. She was not permitted to see the 
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LESSON FOR AUG. I (1 Kings s0 : 1-10, 13) 


extravagances of the loose living and the neglect 
ef trade. She saw only show and glory. She 
could not know the whole splendid ship of state 
was drifting out from under that ‘‘name of. the 
Lord,” and would be split in twain, and finally, 
after civil war, annihilated. The Queen of Sheba 
went back to her African home and disappears with 
everything to her credit. But we must follow Solo- 
mon’s kingdom down to its God-forsaken ruin. The 
Jews and all the world look back to Solomon’s reign 
as Israel’s golden age. But Solomon lost his con- 
nection with Heaven, and that was the end of the 


lory. When a lot of American residents can get rid. 


of the. Sabbath and marriage and modesty and 
church and Sunday-school, and in their places put 
ball and divorce and wantonness and pleasure and 
materialism, then the America of 2015 will point back 
to 1915 as the Anglo-Saxon golden age (Neh, 13 : 26; 
1 Kings 11: 4; 12: 4). 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


, i LL-readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de 


artment. .One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 
illustration each week. A circular explaining the acceptance 


_ of material, and the year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a 


two-cent stamp. 


Smahtness.— Wisdom 7s better than rubies (Golden 
Text). ‘‘When you goes lookin’ foh some one to 
help you decide sumpin’,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘re- 
member dat it takes ’most as much smahtness to pick 
out reliable advice as it would to make up yoh own 
mind,”—-From the Washington Star. Sent by W, /. 
Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y.. 


A Child’s Version.— Wisdom is better than rubies 
(Golden Text). Qne of our children, stillin the lisping, 
stammering age, mangled this line badly 44 reading: 
‘* Wisdom is betterthan rubbish.” And yet how true it 
is that all is rubbish in comparison with the true wis- 
dom,—which begins only with the fear of the Lord. 
Sent by W. S. C. Webster, Remsenburg, Nu Y 


{The Hated Queen.— Behold, the half was not told 

ée(v. 7). There is a story from the French Revo- 
lution that one day a mob broke into the Tuileries 
seeking the life of the queen. Led by a mad, half- 
wild girl they burst through room after room until 
they eame to a locked door. She in front was driven 
against the door with all the force of the crowd be- 
hind, and fell bleeding and fainting into the room of 
the queen. When she came to herself she found a 
white arm under.her head and a handkerchief mop- 

ing up the blood of her wounds. Tears came into 
i eyes as she saw tears in the eyes that looked 
down upon her. It was the queen; and the girl said, 
‘‘I never knew you were like this.” Thus also has 
exclaimed many a rebel, brought face to face with 


‘= 


the loving Jesus. — Adapted from the Rev. John 
Kelman, D.D., in the Record of Christian Work. 
Sent by B. M, Dobbin, Jetmore, Kansas, The prize 


for this week is awarded to this tllustration. 


Kingly Indeed. — 7hy wisdom .. . exceed the 
fame which I heard (v. 7). Perhaps he had the sort 
of wisdom that the following story illustrates: A 
poor Arab traveling in the desert met with a spring 
of sweet water. Filling his leathern bottle from the 
‘spring, he determined to go and present it to the 
caliph himself. He traveled a considerable distance 
before he reached the presence of his sovereign, and 
laid his humble offering at his feet. The caliph did 
not despise the little gift brought tohim with so much 
trouble. He poured some ot the water into a cup, 
drank it, and, thanking the Arab with a smile, or- 
dered him to be presented with a reward. The 
courtiers were eager to drink of the wonderful water, 
but the caliph forbade them to touch a single drop. 
After the Arab had departed, the caliph thus ex- 
plained the motive of his conduct: ‘‘ During the 
travels of the Arab the water had become impure 
and distasteful ; but it was an offering of love, and 
as such I received it with pleasure. But I knew that 
had I suffered another to partake of it he would not 
have concealed his disgust; and therefore. I forbade 
you to touch the draught lest the heart of the r 
man should have been wounded.”—From Good Com- 
pany. Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, 
Eng. (3) 


The Nest in the Dzum.—7kherefore made he thee 
king, to do justice and righteousness (v. 9). ‘There 
is a very beautiful Japanese device by which the 
pegenee are accustomed to express their wishes for 

heir friends. It is the figure of a drum in which the 
birds have built their nest. The story told of it is 
that once there lived a good king so anxiously con- 
cerned for the welfare of his people that at the palace 
gate he set a drum, and whoever had any wrong to 
be redressed, or any want to make known, should 
beat the drum, and at once, by day or night, the king 
would grant the suppliant an audience and relief. 
But throughout the land there reigned such pros- 
rity and contentment that none needed to appeal 
or anything, and the birds built their nests within 
the drum, and filled it with the music @f their song. 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. 
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Gifts for the King.—-And she gave the king a 
hundred and twenty talents of gold, and of spices 
very great store, and precious stones: there came 
no more such abundance of spices as these which the 
queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon (v. to). Tour- 
ists in Southern California were looking at the 
wonderful flowers which grew about a fine residence, 
The lady of the house came out, spoke cordially to 
the visitors, and taking a pair of scissors snipped off 

~a fine handful of flowers, which she gave. them, 
They noticed, however, that the flowers she cut were 
all past ripe, and when they turned away they gentl 

shook the bouquet, and the petals nearly all. fell off. 
That is the kind of gifts too many give to Christ. 
We dishonor him when we bring him our fading 
flowers. This queen did not give trifles of little 
value, but the richest things she could find in all her 
kingdom. We should bring to Christ the best—the 
most precious hours of our time, the finest gold of 
our youth, the sweetest fragrance of our heart’s love. 
Nothing less than the best is worthy of him.—/rom 
. R. Miller, D.D., in ** Devotional Hours with 
eel Sent by John M. Ross, Los Angeles, 
al, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D.. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland Missionary 
to the Jews : 


bf 

OLOMON @¢old her all her questions (v.34). The 
Jewish tradition has preserved some of these 
questions, and these, if not actually belonging 

to the six hundred problems which the Queen of Sheba 
had in her heart, may be regarded as exemplifying 
the style of riddle or em paeeerer by her, They 
demand aconsiderable range of knowledge and power 
of concentration for their solution. 
cording to the — tradition, presented in oracular 
rhyme, and Solomon at once replied in the same form. 


Q. of S.—** What are the waters that never flow 
From heaven above or rocks below? 
Like honey when the heart is glad, 
Like wormwood when that heart is sad.’’ 


K. S.—** The TEAR that flows from human eyes 
Comes not from caves or. clouded skies, 
To-day, the sign of joy’s excess, 
To-morrow, sevenfold bitterness,’’ 


They. were, ac- 


Q. of S.—'‘My mother who loved me gave me two | 


precious things in one box. One was taken from the 
depths of the sea and had a hole bored throught, the 
other was taken from the heart of the mountains and 
bores its =a through everything.” 
K. S.—" The string of Jear/s around your neck, 
and the go/d ring on yqur finger tell me that I have 
guessed your riddle.” 

. of S.—** Who is the wretclied one that before 
death is buried, while life is still within; but strength 
springs out of corruption, and a larger life is entered 
upon, and a rich reward is given to him who made the 
grave.” 

KX. S.—*' Wheat.” 
Q. of S.—'t What leaves its heavenly home in daz- 
zling purity, mingles with the mud of the streets, and 
+ then returns to the home of its parents, and becomes 


pure : 

K. S.—‘' Snow from the clouds.” 

Q. of S.—‘'It sways in the breeze; it adorns the 
dead; it keeps an animal imprisoned; it gives food to 
the birds; and it draws fishes out of the water.” 

KX. S.—"' Flax.” 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, may we so 
live thee forth that what we say and do may remind others 
of thee! We thank thee for this lesson to-day, touchin 
the life of a man whose fame was great because he coral 
God truly. May our usefulness arise from fellowship with 
thee, O Christ, and may the wisdom that we show be not 
of the world, but from the inexhaustible treasury of thine 
own wisdom. In thy dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— How unlike our giving is God’s 
giving! We offer our gifts to others so often on the 
take-one-and-no-more plan that we are wide-eyed 
with surprise when God just pours out his abundance 
onus, That Queen of Sheba couldn’t believe what 
she had heard of Solomon’s power and wisdom. Of 
course there might be something in it. Perhaps his 
God Jehovah could equip such a man as he, but the 
Queen had never seen just such a case, So she 
must look into the matter. And when she had, her 
enthusiasm for what she found outran her hopes. 
But isthat sostrange ? You really get at the inner life 
of a man whom God has taken over for his own pur- 

‘poses, and just see what startling signs he gives of 
God’s presence and gh Oh, you wish you were 
like that, do you? ell, why not? Has God ever 
told you that he will limit what he would like to do 
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for you and with you? Has he ever said that he has 
less to give, and that you need him less than Selo- 
mon did? No, no! He is the same generous, wis- 
dom-giving, life-giving, loving God as ever. He is 
always exceeding what we could ask. His giving is 


abounding. 
WISDOM 


ABOU N DIN PROSPERITY 


HIS WAY OF GIVING 











Why are we lacking in any good thing? Is it be- 
cause God lacks, or are we not giving him a clear 
path in our lives to do what he would for us? Let 
us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k “* Bible Songs.’’) 
-* All hail the power ofJesus’ name.'’ Psalm 72 : 1-1 
* I'm asu ws bebe be weet eae us : I+3). 
* Jesus reign where’ er the sun."’ : o7- 
” ajestic sweetness sits enthroned,"’ Pasion 299 "Tae : 1-3). 
oO wee, * speak the matchless 5.11, 96113 
*'O worship the King, all glorious 194 : 1-3). 
’ above."’ Psalm 89 : 13-18 
* The half was never told.”’ (179 : 1-4). 
‘* True-hearted, whole-hearted, faith- Psalm 119 : 33-40 
ful and loyal." (245 : 1-3). 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Boge week we gained from Schick’s Temple model 
an idea of how Solomon’s buildings may have 
been planned almost three thousand years ago. 

This week we may see exactly how part of the temple 

and b pry grounds do really look in 1915. We will 

stand at the spot which our map marks 27; (it isena 
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paved terrace a few rods from the city’s chief Moslem 
sbrine, the Dome of the Rock) and look directly south. 

Only a couple of rods away, before us, a tall screen 
or gateway, supported by stone pillars, marks the 
edge of the paved terrace where we are standing. 
Stone steps lead from this to a lower level down be- 

ond the arched openings of the gateway. On that 
ower level olive-trees and a few tall, slender cypresses 
are growing. Looking between the cypress-trees we 
see the front of a stone building with a dome-shaped 
roof above and a broad portico across its front. at 
is the Moslem mosque known as E! Aksa, 

When the Queen of Sheba came to Jerusalem, the 
site of that mosque was er a by some of Solo- 
mon's palace buildings and their many-fountained 
gardens. The temple was on the higher level near 
where we stand, a few rods away behind us. Then, 
as now, it was necessary to mount a stairway to 34 
from palace to temple, and that ‘‘ ascent by which he 
went up into the house of the Lord” was one of the 
things whose architectural grandeur impressed the 
queen. The comparatively modern gateway which 
we find here now gives only a faint suggestion of 
what the guest so greatly admired. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Beautiful mosque El 
Aksa, south from the Temple area.” 


The Underwood ‘Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. ‘Ihe use of the stere- 
ographs will be found a most practical help in making the 
lesson places real, Forty-five places are being visited during 
1915 ; the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and, if all are or- 
dered at one time, a cloth-bound, -lettered case will be 
given free. Twelve places will be visited and described with the 
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lessons of this quarter; cost, $2.00. The five for 
August alone cost 85 cents. Less than five in one 
ordet are 20 centseach. Stereoscopes, go cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In or- 
ders for twenty-five or more at one time the 
prices are: plain slides, 40 cents; sepia, 45 
cents ; colored, $1. Postage or express is prepaid 
on orders for either stereographs or stereo- 
scopes. Address ‘he Sunday School ‘limes 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Tracuinc.—God is the true 
giver of wisdom, 

Introduction.—When David was a 
shepherd, he lived out of doors so much that 
he studied and thought about many wonder- 
ful things which he saw and heard, which he 
knew that God had made. He wrote a song 
(Psalm 104) about some of them; the clouds 
and heavens, the sun and moon, darkness 
and light, the sea, springs, and rivers, rocks 
and mountains, hills and valleys, the trees, 

rass, and bushes, the wind and thunder, the 
Birds and fishes, goats and lions, the beasts, 
cattle, and people, the bread, fruit, and food 
for them all. As David thought about them 
he said, **O Lord, thou art very great... 
how manifold are thy works,—In wisdom 
hast thou made them all,’’ (Suggest that 
parents read this psalm to their children.) 

Review.—It was this same wise God who 
promised to give great wisdom to David’s 
son, Solomon. He gave him riches and 
honor too, and he chose Solomon to build 
his temple. (Recall last week's story.) 

Intervening Events.— After the happy 
people had gone home from the dedication 
of God’s temple, the Lord appeared again to 
King Solomon ‘and’ said, My name, my 
eyes; and my heart shall be there contin- 
ually. If you do right, I will make your 
kingdom sure; if you do wrong and serve 
idols, I will send the people away from this 
land which I have given them. 

Saul was their first king,\so strong and 
tall that he was head and shoulders above 
the people ; David the shepherd boy became 
the second king. He was great and good 
and became the sweet singer of Israel; then 
Solomon, his son, was the third great king, 
with wisdom and riches and great splendor. 
He liad a big navy of ships, which traveled 
to many countries and brought back other 
riches. Three times a year King Solomon 
made great feasts in Jerusalem for the people. 

This Week's Lesson Story.—Other nations 
heard about Solomon’s gteat wisdom and 
riches, his palace and God’s temple, and 
they Wanted to see them. Among these 
rulers was the beautifulQueen of Sheba, who 
»robably lived in Arabia, wh planned to visit 
King Solomon and see whether he wus so 
wise and rich, We have had so many stories 
about kings, that you will surely be glad to 
have a story to-day about such a beautiful 
queen. ; 

When kings had come to see Saul or 
David, they often brought soldiers and 
wanted to fight to prave which king was 
stronger, ‘ 

The Queen of Sheba didn’t bring any 
army, but she did travel with a great pro- 
cession of camels, loaded with sweet spices, 
gold, and precious stones. She brought 
many servants, to care for these things and 
forher. It was a long journey to Jerusalem, 
where King Solomon lived: She wanted to 
ask some hard questions and to iearu about 
his God, 

King Solomon was pleased to welcome 
her. He answered everything she asked. 
She was allowed to see his palace, the great 





| than hands or feet.’’ 
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Then the Queen of Sheba gave to King Sol- 
omon rich presents of the gold, spices, and 
precious stones her camels had brought. 

Of course King Solomon was pleased. 
Before she went home he-gave beautiful 

resents to her, and whatever she asked. 
Vhen she had seen and heard all these won- 
derful things she’ returned with her servants 
and camels to her own land, She had 
ledtned that Solomon’s God was the real 
giver of wisdom. 

King Solomon was ready to share his 
wisdom with thig qdéen. God, our heavenly 
Father, is ready to share his wisdom with 
us. In the Bible there is a promise which 
says (Jas. 1 : 5), ** If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all.’’ 

Wisdom is very precious. Perhaps among 
the precious stones which the Queen of 
Sheba brought there were sparkling, bright 
red rubies, worth more than diamonds. ‘The 
Bible says, ‘* Wisdom is better than rubies.’”’ 

Sing : 

‘ All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
‘The Lora God made them all.”’ 
(Carols, 25 cts., Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


After the Story.—lf there is time, tell of 
the boy Jesus, seeking wisdom among the 
wise men in God’s temple in Jerusalem 
(Luke 2:46 and repeat), Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and stature, etc. (Luke 2 : §2). 

Hand-work.—Draw or write some of the 
things which the Queen of Sheba saw during 
her visit to Solomon, 


CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


OD said that because, Solomon had 
chosen wisdom he should also have 
tiches and honor. In our lesson to- 

day Solomon is in the zenith of his glory. 
Israel’s boundaries have been extended, 
fortresses were built, a navy and an army 
established, beautiful homes and _ public 
buildings erected, and much attention paid 
to literature and science,. God was given 
first place; religious services and feasts were 
devotedly observed in the new tabernacle ; 
Solomon and his kingdom began to attract 
the attention of other nations. (1) 

The Queen of Sheba had all that heart 
could desire in material things: prosperity, 
high rank, power, honor, health, and wealth, 


Yet there remained a heart-hunger which | 
God has given man | 


these could not satisfy: 
a soul, and God alone can satisfy the crav- 
ings of that soul. 

While solomon was famous for scientific 
knowledge, philosophy, and poetic gifts, yet 
it was his knowledge of God that won him 
fame. The queen, eager-to know the truth 
about God, tesolved to go and learn for her- 
self. With our modern modes of travel, we 
can scarcely realize. what an undertaking this 
was. ‘The distance was about fifteen hun- 
dred miles., The queen and her company 
traveled by camels, - The journey took at 
least seventy-five days each way. How 
wearisome, together with the perils of the 
wilderness and the. danger frem robbers ! (2) 

The. queen’s visit to Solomon presents 
many truths which are applicable to. our 
coming to Christ. We must come in person, 
as she did. No one can come in our stead. 
But we do not have to journey to Jerusalem 
as she did. ‘*VYe shali seek me, and find 
me, when ye shall seareh for me with all 


your heart ’’ (Jer. 29: 13).. Christ is ‘* nearer | 
e have only to turn | 


to him to find him. 

The queen put to Solomon her ‘hard 
questions.’ Few people but have problems 
and longings hidden deep in their hearts. 


| ‘The problems are not explained nor the am- 


leven be shared with friends. 


number of his servants, his cup-bearers aud | 


attendants, and their fine clothes. Also the 
food needed for so many people, and tie 
way from Solomon’s palace to the house of 
his God. 

It was all so wonderful that the queen 
could hardly speak about it. At last she 
said, ** It was a true report that I heard. I 
couldn’t believe it, but mine eyes have seen, 
and the half was not told tome. Your wis- 
dom and riches are greater than I imagined. 
Happy are the men and servants who stand 
continually before thee and hear thy wisdom, 
Blessed be your God. He loved Israel and 
made you king to do justice and xight.’’ 





bitions realized. Oftentimes they cannot 
Our Solomon 
is willing and able to answer our ‘- hard 
questions ’’ (v. 3). The real life of joy in 
Christ is realized when we not only take to 
him our hard questions, but do as the queen 
did with. Solomon. ; **She communed with 
him of all that was io her heart.’’ 


**T tell him all my sorrows, I tell him all my 


joys, 

I tell him all that pleases me, [ tell him what 
annoys ; 

He tells me what I ought to do, he tells me 
how to trv, 

And so we talk together, my Lord and I."’ 


The queen was overwhelmed by the glory 
of Solomon (v. §).. When our eyes are 


opened to see Christ’ in his sinlessness, 
power, and love, and we realize our inherit- 
ance in him, we, too, are completely over- 
come. Self sinks into insignificance. 

Have you ever observed how unattractive 
stained glass windows appear from the out- 
side? Not until you have entered the 
building and looked through them from 
within can you rightly judge of their beauty. 
You have no right to pass judgment upon 
Christ until you have tested him from within 
(« Cor, 2:14). All who have thrown their 
hearts wide open and have received Christ 
cry out in the words of the queen, ** The 
half was not told me.’’ Their experience 
but affirms **Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him’’ (1 Cor. 2 : 9). 

The queen joyfully gave Solomon her 
choicest gifts. What she gave was nothing 
to what she received. Some young women 
think they must give up much when they 
come to Christ, ne does not have life, but 
only mere existence, until she admits Christ 
into her life. She has but one thing to give 
up,—sin. (3) 

Entire surrender to Christ does not im- 

overish us. Observe that Solomon gave 
ck to her *‘that which she had brought 
unto the king,’’ and granted ‘‘ all her desire, 
whatsoever she asked’’ (2 Chron. 9: 12), 
That’s the way God lavishes upon us. He 
not only gives back what we have given him, 
but he delights to give us his most royal gifts, 
his Son, eternal life, pardon, peace, love, and 
joy; and, besides, all material things that 
are best for us. (4) 

We would believe that before the queen 
started upon her homeward journey she ac- 
cepted Solomon’s God to be her God. Is 
Christ living so attractively in you that other 
gitls long to know the secret of your life? A 
young voman spent a recent holiday pic- 
nicking. Her attention was attracted to a 





young girl in an adjoining group. This 
is what the young woman wrote of the 
day to a friend:.**I noticed several ways 
that day in which that Christian girl wit- 
nessed for Christ. She had her Bible with 
her and made good use of it, I watched her 
the whole day, and her life ‘was a telling 
testimony for God. Some time later I at- 
tended church in a distant part of the city. 
| ‘To my delight this same girl arose and gave 
| her testimony. I have often heard older 
people witness of Christ, but I thought they 

ad had their worldly pleasures and had 
grown tired, Here was a young girl count- 
ing worldly pleasures as nothing compared 
to the joy she had in Christ. 
testimony that brought me to Christ, for I 
knew that she lived what she said. Christ 
| truly lives in her.”’ (5) 


Next Week's Lesson 


Describe Solomon’s last years. 

Amid* what surroundings was Rehoboam 
reared ? 

What power have evil companions ? 

How can one evercome their power ? 

Is one ever forced to associate with evil 
companions ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


a 
Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER began the Queen of Sheba 

lesson by asking if it is wicked to get 

_ rich, 

Bulldog thought not, just so you get it 
honestly. Carl said there was a verse in the 
Bible that declares a rich man cannot get 
| into heaven any more than a camel can 

crawl through the eye ofa needle. But Bert 
felt that some of the best men in the world 
to-day have lots of money. He said if all 
Christians were poor the gospel couldn’t be 
sent to the heathen half so fast. 

So we had it up and down, till finally Mr. 
Mason showed us that the amount of money 
we have isn’t so important as how we get it, 
what we do with it, and what effect it has on 
ourselves and others. So he says it comes 
down to a question of our hearts after all. 

| But he doesn’t believe many Christians 
| could stand the test of being very rich. He 
| says a million dollars will either drive a man 
to give up Christ, or Christ will lead the man 
to give up his money, by investing and using 
| it for the good of humanity, and this lesson 





shows which way it turned out with Solo- 


mon. 
In answer to the home questions Bumps 
pointed out on the map where Sheba was, 





It was her | 
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the country where this queen came from, you 
know, to visit Solomon. : 

Bulldog thought the real purpose of her 
visit was to compare her magnificence and 
wisdom with Solomon’s—kind of a showing- 
off match ; and she got the worst of it. 

Teacher told how slick Solomon answered 
all her hard questions, and what elegant 
things he showed her about his palace, and 
everything. No wonder she was astonished. 
He must have been the richest man in the 
world, ~ 

‘The lesson picture} was a stereoscopic 
view of how it looks now right where the 
queen saw such wonderful buildings. Of 
course it’s all changed, but I sure would like 
to see it, 

** What use does Solomon seem to have 
put his wisdom to ?’’ was Carl’s home study 
slip. He said Solomon must have forgotten 
that his wisdom was given him so he could 
rule his people with justice, and he was 
using it now to add to his own glory. In- 
stead of helping people he must have taxed 
them and worked them half to death, for 
they called it a grievous yoke (1 Kings 12: 
4), and begged the next king not to be so 
hard on them. 

Teacher said it was nearly always that 
way ; a great fortune for one means hard- 
ship on many others, and one of the big 
questions we must help solve in the next 
fifty years is that of a just distribution of 
wealth, 

Fred had to tell some of the sins that Sol- 
omon was led into on account of his riches. 
He . thought they were pride, selfishness, 
marrying heathen women, and finally forget- 
ting God. 

Fatty said money to-day leads to just about 
the same things, and teacher thinks so, too. 
But he says the love of money will tempt us 
to selfishness, pride, and forgetfulness toward 
God, whether we are rich or not, and to 
want to have a lot of money so as to show 
off is mighty dangerous foolishness. He 
believes that is the main thing that makes 
bank clerks and such turn dishonest. 

In the last two home questions Bert told 
how Jesus said it was a lot more important 
to seek him than to see even such glory as 
Solomon had ; and what the Queen of Sheba 
said about Solomon has been made into a 
hymn that declares the half has never been 
told about heaven. ° 

Mr, Mason drew on the board a pair of 
balances with two pans, In one he wrote 
‘* Wealth’? and ‘*Fame’’; in the other, 
‘*Christ’’ and ‘*Heaven.’’ He explained 
that the world counts the first as being worth 
most, but the real value is on the other side. 
‘The one who has Christ in his heart and 
heaven before him is the only real million- 
aire, and the person who puts the other first 
is sure to lose out, ‘‘Seek ye first his king- 
dom and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you’’ (Matt. 
6 : 33) ; 

For next week we each have one of these 
questions to study up : 

Who became king when Solomon die« ? 

What warning about a division of the king- 
dom had been given? 

What request did the people make of Re- 
hoboam ? Oe, 

What great mistake did Rehoboam make ? 

How can we tell good advice from bud ? 

What did Rehoboam’s answer mean ? 

What would you have done in Rehoboam’s 
place ? 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 
The Lesson Truth. 
‘he dangers of wealth. ; 


‘he foolishness of showing off. 
What true Wealth is. 
Beginning. , 
Discussion about the right and wrong of 
wealth, 
Questions. 
Who came to visit Solomon ? 
Where was Sheba? 
What was the real purpose of this queen's 
visit? (Picture. ) 
What use does Solomon seem to have made 
of his wisdom ? 
What sins did Solomon's wealth lead him 


into? 

What are some modern dangers of being 
rich ? 

What did Jesus say about the Queen of 
Sheba ? 


What hymn was suggested by this lesson ? 

What are the greatest riches a man can 
have? (Blackboard.) | 

Terre Haute, Inp. 





1See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 42 in 
this issue 
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LESSON FOR AUG. I (1 Kings 10 : 1-10, 13) 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





HE circumstances of each home differ 
so much that it would be difficult to 
draw up any one plan for the conduct 

of family worship that might be suitable to 
every household. 

Let the father of the family be the priest 

in his own home, and gather around him his 
wife and children, and if there are maids in 
the home an invitation to them to join should 
be given, although it should never be made 
obligatory for them toattend. Let the father 
take the Book and announce the brief por- 
tion for reading. If each member of the 
family circle is provided with a Bible the 
} selected may be read alternately. 
This will help to retain the interest of the 
children, Following the reading, the short 
expository comment in this column should 
be read and the prayer suggestions men- 
tioned, after which all will kneel and the 
father then commend all to the Lord, seek- 
ing guidance, protection, and blessing as 
each one goes his way. The Lord’s Prayer 
repeated together makes a fitting close to 
this household service. 

A family commencing the day thus will be 
‘strongly fortified against the attacks of the 
Evil One. 





july 26 to August I 
‘Mon.—1 King’s 10: 1-10. 13. 
The en of Sheba Visits Solomon. 

Here we have the ‘‘ picturesque story of 
the wisdom-seeking queen,’’ Probably she 
had all the wisdom of her realm at her own 
court. Yet she was not satisfied, for she 
longed to know something concerning the 
name of the Lord. Tothis end she traveled 
a long distance, the journey costing her 
inuch, and undertaken without any invita- 
tion, Whata rebuke all this is to those who 
are never drawn to the Saviour, It is truly 
saddening that Solomon should attract a 
stranger so far away, and Jesus should be 
neglected by so many. ~ 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zef us pray for 
heaveniy wisdom .to be granted tous im all 
things. The Lord has promised this if we 
ask for it. “If any lacketh wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally 
and upbraideth not.”” What blundering 
we shall be saved from when we. are made 
wise in the Lord. 


Tues.—Matt. 2: 1-12, Seeking the King. 

When wise men seek for Jesus. they are 
wise indeed, Those men were not content 
with having ‘‘ seen his star,’’ they must see 
himself. ‘They were not disappointed, for 
‘‘when they came into the house they saw 
the young child.”’ ‘Those who look for 
Jesus will assuredly find him, and those who 
find him-will worship him and consecrate 
their substance to him. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for ali true 
seekers after, Christ, Remember there are 
many who would be saved if they only knew 
the way. Pray for such as sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. Ask that you 
may be able to do something to help those 
‘*who have gone out of the way’ to find 
the right path to the King himself. 


Wed.—John 12 : 20-32. Greeks Seeking Jesus. 

To seek Jesus is the very hallmark of a 
Christian. This we may do by. an earnest 
desire after more communion with him, Let 
us occupy our thoughts and minds with him, 
net with theological dogmas advu¢ him, but 
with the living Christ himself. Remember, 
too, that this séeking is always crowned with 
finding. 

PRAYER SuGGEsTIONsS: Pray for the 
Baraca movement, also the Philathea classes, 
the work of ** The King’s Daughters,”” and 
all kindred societies attempting todo genuine 
and earnest work throughout the church of 
God. Ask the Lord to show you what niche 
you can fill in his temple. 


Thurs.—Zech. 1: 12-17. The Glory of Zion. 

If we think of Zion as typical of the church 
of God, then what good things are in store 
for her. The time of her travail shall soon 
be over and her captivity come to an end. 
Taken literally, Zion shall again be revived, 
the fallen and despised people restored, the 
walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, the streets meas- 
ured and laid out, and the ancient cities re- 
peopled with happy throngs. Let us be of 
goed courage. God has not forgotten either 
Israel.or his church, 





Prayer Succestions: Let us think te- 
day and pray for Dark Africa with its twe 
hundred millions. Think of thirty mtl- 
lions a year going down in eternal night. 


Fri.— Prov. 4: 1-9, The Value of Wisdom. 

How earnestly we ought to seek after 
wisdom tiil we find it. ‘The story is told of 
two religious women in the reign of Queen 
Mary of England, who parted with a consid- 
erable portion of their estate for a few leaves 
of the Bible.» Some look upon such a trans- 
action as a foolish one, but that is because 
they have little knowledge of the worth of 
the Scriptures, To acquire gold and silver 
without wisdom is to possess so many shining 
nothings. If we gain wisdom and nothing 
beside we have the one thing needful. 

PRAYER SuGGESTIONS : Pray that God may 
open our hearts to receive what is said by 
him who was the wisest of men, and who 
Spoke under the guidance of unerring wis- 
dom, 


Sat.—Eccle. 1: 12-18. The World’s Wisdom. 
Unless it includes the knowledge of God 
there is sorrow in science and wailing in 
wisdom. James Hamilton puts it thus: 
** The more a man knows, unless he knows 


the Saviour, the sadder may we expect him | 


to become.’”’ Of the sons of science few 
have been so favored as Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Vet with all his distinctions his heart telt 
hollow, as his journals attest: ‘* Very miser- 
able..-.1 should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing.’’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for our 
great thinkers and writers, If their genius 
were but consecrated to the Lord their power 
Jor the kingdom of God would be great. 
Many of them in all the research have not 
found God, for the worldly wisdom knows 
him not. 


Sun.—Matt. 12 : 35-42. A Greater than Solomon. 

The wisdom of Solomon brought the Queen 
of Sheba from the uttermost parts of the 
earth.- She longed. to have her greatest 
questions answered. How infinitely greater 
than Solomon is our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The superlative excellence of his 
wisdom can never be disputed, Who teaches 
as he? Who reveals such grace and truth? 
Who but hé could have made known the 
Father? Am I not rebuked by the Queen 
of the South? 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray earnestly for 
a mighty power of conviction of sin to follow 
the preaching of the gospel. This is the 
first work of the Spirit on the world, Pray 
that the gospel may be preached in such 
simplicity and power that those who have 
rejected Christ may be made to ask: ** Breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
271. At what well was a covenant made and 
an oath taken ? . 


272. What two cities were used to mark the 
extreme north and south of the land of 
Israel ? 


273. Who would never step on a certain 
threshold and why? 

274. What two leaders offered up oxen from 
the yoke as sacrifices? 

275. In what psalm is the treachery of a friend 
described ? 





266. The fortress of Zion at the siege of Jebus, 
afterward known as Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
5 : 6-8). 

267. ‘The walls of Jerusalem when they were 
being rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. 4 : 3). 

268. In Hosea (Hos. 6: 2). 

269. The two cows that left ‘their calves to 
bring back the ark of God to Israel, and 
which were afterward offered as a sacri- 
fice (1 Sam. 6 : 7-14). 

270. The news of the loss of the Ark of God, 
the defeat of the Israelites by the Philis- 
tines and the death of Phinehas and 
Hophni, caused the death of Eli and 
the wife of Phinehas (1 Sam. 4 : 17-20). 

PHILADELPHIA. r 
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Method books you need in Sunday-school 
work are listed in the Times’ book catalog. 
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Children at Home 





Jimmy and Hippety-Hop 
By Gertrude Clinton Cushing 


*¢ | ’LL give twenty-five cents to any one 
of my children who can find out who 
has been doing ¢his.”’ 

Mr. Robinson stood in the doorway of the 
retty living-room where Mamma, Jane, 
larold and Jimmy were reading, while 

waiting for dinner. 

**1 declare it’s a shame !”? 

All looked. up with sudden, surprised in- 
terest, and Mr. Robinson came forward 
holding toward them a bow! filled with fine 
ripe strawberries, every one made imperfect 
by some little creature who had nipped from 
its glowing sides generous tastes. 

‘**] shouldn’t care so much,’’ Papa con- 
tinued, ‘‘if the little thief would eat a dozen 
whole berries, but he takes a mouthful here 
and theré and spoils them by the boxful. 
I’ll have the rascal yet if you children will 
turn garden police; and a bright silver 
quarter goes to the successful one,’’ 

Jane and Harold: were at once full of 
suggestions and ideas, but Jimmy kept quiet 
while his busy mind madé plans to capture 
the prize money. : f 

Next day, soon after breakfast, he took 
his station just inside of a tent which papa 
had set up for him in the spring, and in full 
view of the strawberry beds, 

I haven’t told you, but Jimmy. was lame, 
He wouldn’t always be so, but for some 
years he could not go. to school nor play the 
lively games of children of his age, and he 
spent much time in the garden where he had 
made friends with many of-the little creatures 
that came there. ‘* Hippety-hop,’’ a very 
fat robin which he ‘watched fromi the day of 
his first flight, was his favorite, but even an 
old toad, which he had named ‘* Jacob,”’ 
received a share of his attention. 

Jimmy said that Jacob winked at him in a 
very knowing way when‘ We called him by 
name ; but toads wink most of the time, so 
perhaps this wasn’t quite the fact. 

Jimmy hadn’t long to wait before he 
heard a chéery whistle which he knew came 
from Hippety-hop, and he stepped to the 
opening of the tent to’greet his little friend. 

Sure enough, there he= was,—but to 
Jimmy’s dismay he was making -all speed 
toward the strawberry beds. . A sudden fear 
seized Jimmy. What if 4e should turn out 
to be the thief? Should he turn his head 
away and not learn if this were so? 

Curiosity proved too strong, and Jimmy 
watched the little fellow as he half ran, half 
hopped, to Papa’s cherished: plants; and 
then almost in tears saw him daintily nibble 

one after another of the luscious scarlet 
berries, raising his head saucily after each 
taste as if to say, ‘‘ My, wasn’t that good!’’ 

Can’t you. understand how sad Jimmy felt 
when he realized that he must. either ‘* not 
tell’ and let his father’s berries be spoiled. 
or help save the berries and perhaps cause 
the death or capture of his pet? 

He thought and thought, and finally made 
up his mind that he would say nothing alout 
his discovery, but would come every day 
and would ‘*shoo’’ Hippety-hop away from 
the garden; and he called eut vehemently : 
‘You needn’t fear, - Hippety-hop You 
can’t have any more of Papa’s berries, but 
I'll not tell about you.’” In his anxiety for 
his bird friend, Jimmy gladly gave up the 
promised quarter, 

Perhaps Hippety-hop understood, for he 
cocked his head on one side, whistled’ mer- 
rily and flew away. 

After they were seated at dinner Papa 
said, ‘* Well, whoearned the silver quarter ?”’ 
and he took a shining piece of money from 
his pocket as he spoke. 

‘*I’m awfully sorry, Papa,’’ Jane said, 
‘*T couldn’t do anything about it to-day. It 
is sewing circle day, you know.”’ 

**I didn’t see anything or any one near 
the garden, I went out two or three times 
after school,’’ came from Harold the eldest. 

‘* How about you, Jims? . What did your 


little boy, whose cheeks began to redden, 
while his eyes were kept busily on his plate. 
No answer came. 

**Oh! look at Jimmy’s face!’ mischiev- 
ous Harold exclaimed: ‘*1'll bet he ate 





them himsel.’’ 
**I didn’t,’’ Jimmy declared. excitedly. 


bright eyes discover?’ Papa turned to the }- 
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**1'll bet he knows, then,’”’ suggested 
Jane. 

**Do you, dear?’’? asked Mamma, as 
Jimmy still kept silent. 

Very unhappily he nodded ‘‘yes,’’ and 
then added very low, ‘but I promised not 
to tell.” 

** You promised not to tell? That was 
queer,” his father said. ‘* Whom?”’ 

Jimmy turned sorrowful eyes upon his 
mother’s = and answered almost in a 
whisper ‘* Hippety-hop.’’ 

** Oh-ho 1 laughed Jane and Harold. 
** You've told the whole thing. It was your 
robin that spoiled the berries,’’ 

Jimmy slid from his chair and buried his 
head on his mother’s shoulder, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to tell,’’ he sobbed. 

**No, my boy,’’ said his father kindly, 
**Wesee that, It was hard for you, The 
children guessed from your answers. You 
deserve the quarter, just the same,’’ 

**Oh!” I don’t see that,’? Harold and 
Jane exclaimed. 

**Don’t you?’ their father asked, ‘* Lis- 
ten then, Jim did his best and succeeded in 
discovering what was destroying my berries, 
but when he found that it was bis robin 
friend he was too true a friend himself to 
earn a quarter by betraying him, I hope 
my children will act in the same way in a 
like case all their lives. And, Jim,’’ he 
added, ** we’}l see that no harm comes to 
llippety-hop,’’ 

BROOKLINE, MASss. 
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Anthony 
Comstock 
Fighter 


By 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Some Impressions of a Lifetime of 
Adventure in Conflict with 
the Powers of Evil, 


An authorized biography of this great 
fighter for purity. The story is one of 
life-and-death adventure, moral and phys- 
ical heroism, and incomparable achieve- 
ment. During the more than thirty years 
in which Mr. Comstock has been working 
for the suppression of vice he has destroyed 
nearly fifty tons of vile books, over 25,000 
pounds of stereotype plates, two and a 
half million obscene pictures, and over 
12,000 negatives. The detailed account 
of how all this was done is a most thrilling 
and remarkable story. 


$1.25, postpaid 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘he Keligious 
Press Association, go1 Witherspoon Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate eddeogees or in a pack- 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 1, 1915 


Little Every-Day Kindnesses 
(Eph. 4: 25-32. Consecration meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Mutual courtesy (Acts 28 : 7-10). 

TUES.—Good rules (1 Pet. 3 : 8-13). 

WED.— Dispenser of kindness (Prov. 15 : 
1-4). 

THURS.—Our example (John 13 : 1-15). 

FRI.—Lowly service (Matt. to ; 40-42). 

Sat.—A widow's reward (1 Kings 17 : 8-16). 
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‘*A ‘One Book Library’ for 
Sunday-School Workers °’ 


How to Conduct | 
a Sunday-School 
By MARION LAWRANCE 


Secretary of the International Sunday 
” Leet Association. 








Rewritten and Revised. New edition. 
‘Thoroughly up-to-date. 

‘He is a wise worker who will | 
adapt as well as adopt what he | 
reads. These pages are filled 
with details, specific afid’prac- 
tical, for which a host of work- 
ers have longed’ snd _ prayed. 
The book gives the cream of 
life-long experience and ob- | 
servation, It will become a} 
text-book for instruction and 
reference in many a Sunday- 
school, institute, assembly, 
college and seminary. In its | 
concrete details lies its unique 
and practical service. .. Every 
superintendent, teacher; .pas- 
tor, officer should own it.” 


$1.25 postpaid 
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Why are little things important ? 

What opportunities have we to show kind- 
ness? 

How can we cultivate kindness ? 


E ARE accustomed to think of kind- 

ness as a homely and human virtue. 

But the New Testament delights to 

speak of the kindness of God. One of its 

most beautiful phrases is ‘‘the kindness and 

love of God our Saviour,’’ ‘lake a con- 

cordance and look up all the verses which 

speak of God as kind. When we have done 

this we realize that kindness instead of be- 

ing an inferior quality is of the very character 

of God, ‘*The heart of the Eternal is 
most wonderfully kind.’’ 

% 


Kindness is love at work in the common- 





place details of life. And what would love 
be good for if it did not reveal itself in such 
ways? The unusual and extraordinary oc- 
casions are not the great sphere for love’s ac- 





ories of the present what we would like our 
present memories of the past to be? 


Love is not a principle of our lives if we 
keep it only im the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians and do not take it out with 
us wherever we go. 


Kindness is like a seed, very small but 
with great life folded up in it. 

‘Smile. It’s painless,” is a sign over 
several of the ‘*Zone’’ shows at the San 
Francisco Exposition, But nobody ever 
frowned that it didn’t hurt either the frowner 
or the frowned upon. 


New York Ciry. 
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Denmark’s Great Church 
(Continued from page 418) 


my own people. * An earnest prayer by some 
one whom I could not see followed the 
hymn, ‘Then a tall, black-gowned figure 
with a high white Elizabethan ruff around 
his neck arose in the uplifted pulpit, and 
read the Psalter. 

I borrowed a book from a little girl in 
front of me. She found the place for me, 
and I saw that it was ‘*The Lord has been 
our dwelling-place in all generations,’’ so 
that I could follow it, although the Danish 
words were utterly beyond me. 

Then, closing the book, the preacher 
leaned over the pulpit and began a most fer- 
vid and impressive sermon. The dress, 
which was of the old Reformation times, the 
hymn of Luther, and the likeness of the 
preacher to the pictures of Melancthon, all 
made me feel that I was back in the old days, 
listening to one of the Fathers of the church, 
and the whole surroundings preached to me 


|\as I followed the service in my,heart in the 


tion, just because they are unusual and extra- | 


ordinary and come but seldom. 


Love, how: | 


ever, is an habitual and prevalent principle | 


which would not be itself if it. lost any op- 

ity of mixing in with life and reality. 
** Are there any people here? Is there any 
one awake? Is there any life going on? 
Well, then, here is a chance for me to do 
some kindness,’’ 


% 


‘*T am glad I am out of that,’’ said a man 
on leaving a cértain business office, ‘*i could 
not stand it to work there.”? The only 
trouble was unkindness, One of the heads 
of the office spoke unkindly to the sterog- 
raphers, to the assistants, even to his associ- 
ates unless they were strong enough to 
awe him. There was an atmosphere of inse- 
curity and self-defense, ‘* That would stifle 
me,’’ said the visitor. He wanted 


to do their best for him, knowing’ that he 
would appreciate and do his best for them. 
He liked to see good cheer and goed-will 
about him, the sunshine of kindlieartneéss. 

.4 


Our customary measurements of import- 
ance are allawry. We think some occasion 
of great importance and we get ready for the 


parade and go through it carefully, and in | 


the end it turns out to lave: been a mere 
show that amounted to nothing at all, And 


again we pass over some small thing, a con- | 


versation with an individual, a moment’s 
,contact with a child.and, forget it, and lo, 
afterward it rises up as one of the great 
determining crises in a human life, 


‘ There are moments struck from midnights, 

‘There are fire flames noondays kindle 

Wheréby piled, up honots vanish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle. 

While just this or that poor impulse 
Which for once had play unstifled 

Seems the whole work of a life time 
Which away the rest hath trifled ! 


Kindness always in the end gets the best out 
They can not give their really 
best to fear and criticism. They can do it 
only to love, 

“ 


What are the things that we like to re- 
member about the dead? Always their kind- 
ness. As completely as we can we bury all 
else out of remembrance. And about our- 
selves as we look back we hate to recall the 
outbursts of temper, the selfish deeds, the 
foolish words, Ifanything comes back fra- 
grantly out of the past it is something friendly 
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and kind. Why not make our future mém- 





the | 
people about him to be happy and serene, | 


dim old church. 


(Lesson for August 1) July 17, 1915 


Sorry I was that we had to go before it 
was over, We left our seats, which were 
Eospoes'y near the entrance, only to find the 
door tight locked to keep people from dis- 
turbing the services, Fortunately the old 
beadle outside heard us, and though he 
scowled at us, he opened the door, As I 
paused on the threshold and looked back, 
the white figure of the Christ shone out in 
the half-light and seemed to be raising his. 
hands in benediction upon us. 

I shall carry to my Western home an 
abiding picture of that evening service in 
the Church of our Lady in the far North 
Land. 


DANVILLE, Ky. 
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the Times. 
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SWEETEST WORDS 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ? 


Some one has answered, “‘ Enclosed find check.” 
ter recently received from a member of The Sunday School 
Times family contained words that were much sweeter, at 

least to the management of The Sunday School Times : 


‘* At a luncheon while at Presbytery last week, 
* I learned that a gentleman who sat next to 


Being enthusiastic over what The Sunday 


Upon his reply of ‘ No,’ I told 
4 him the merits of the paper and of the In- 
troductory Subscription Rate of 50 cents for 
six months or 25 cents for three ‘months. 
‘Will you order the Times for me?’ he 

‘I will,’ said I, and here is his ‘name. i 
“ Respectfully, 


How many of its: subscribers can The Sunday School 
Times depend upon this week to tell one other person 
about the paper as convincingly as Mr. Armstrong told 
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